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NOTES OF THE WEER. 


MORE impressive labor struggle than that in which our 
A bituminous coal miners are now engaged was never waged. 
The earnestness and determination which the miners have thrown 
into the struggle, their patience and self-control under most trying 
circumstances, compels admiration. No resort to violence, no 
transgression of the law, has so far marred the contest of the 
strikers or detracted from the strength of their cause. Yet they 
have been put to a trying ordeal ; efforts have not been wanting 
to excite their passions and drive them to acts of lawlessness ; 
their patience has been sorely tested. The strong arm of the law 


has been called into requisition against them, though they have | 
| and against the miners, tend to exhaust the patience of strikers 


not transgressed the law ; the right to assemble for council has 
been denied them and their meetings have been broken up, 
though those who have met for council have, in assembling, 
trespassed on no man’s rights or property. Injunctions have 
been issued by the courts against the miners’ leaders, prohibiting 
them from leading companies of the strikers along the public 
highways to places of public meeting convenient to those mines 
that are still in operation, places chosen with a view to influencing 
those miners who are still at work to come out on strike. Yet it 
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is certainly the right of the strikers to argue and plead with their 
fellows at work to come out and join them, make the strike com- 
plete, and thus assure success. And in fulfillment of this right 
the strikers have certainly a right to peacefully march to those 
mines that are in operation and plead with the miners before they 
go to their work, and after they leave their work, to aid them in 
their struggle. But this right has been denied to the strikers ; 
they have been denied the free use of the public highways, de- 
nied the right to approach the working miners, so that they 
might reason with them and plead with them to stop work. 

True, the strikers have exercised these rights, for their lead- 
ers have given no heed to the injunctions served upon them 
restraining them from abetting the strikers in the exercise of 
these rights. They have ignored these unwarranted injunctions, 
though in so doing they have made themselves guilty of con- 
tempt of court, they have welcomed arrest rather than draw back 
from what they have seen to be their duty. So itis that we have 
seen leaders of the strike arrested when peacefully marching at 
the head of marching strikers, strikers whom they were leading 
to places where they might influence the working miners, not by 
violence, which they have not threatened, but by reason and 
example to throw down their tools and join the strike. It has 
been a trying ordeal to the strikers to have their leaders taken 
from them, but ever deprecating violence they have made no 
resistance, while their leaders, counseling patience, have sub- 
mitted to arrest, not for crime, not for the transgression of any 
statute, but for the exercise of rights which the courts have pro- 
hibited them from exercising. Of course, the leaders thus 
arrested have at once been bailed out and rejoined the ranks of 
the strikers, leaving the questions of contempt of court to be 
later passed upon as an aftermath of the strike. 

But it is not only the leading of men to public meetings that 
has been made illegal. The right of free speech, the right of the 
strike leaders to address meetings of strikers has been made a 
crime. We have seen the Sheriff of Allegheny county order the 
breaking up of a miners’ meeting, silence the strike leaders, 
silence them not for inciting to riot and violence, for they were 
not, but for counseling temperance, patience, self-control and 
peace. And to the orders of the Sheriff, however grieviously 
unjust, the strike leaders and the strikers have peacefully sub- 
mitted. They have shown commendable forbearance. 


It cannot be denied, however, that such acts, such marshal- 
lings of the strong arm of government on the side of the operators 


and goad them on to actsof violence. And it is just this violence 


| against their property and their miners, violence that they do so 
| much to incite by moving for unwarrantable injunctions against 
| the strike leaders, that the operators would welcome. 


Resorts to 
violence, violence into which strikers have been goaded by 


| employers, destruction of property to which strikers have been 
| impelled by the very owners of the property destroyed, have 


caused the discomfort and defeat of strikers in many a con- 
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test. 
triumphed over many a strike. 
is the striker’s dreadest foe. 
Therefore, the admirable patience and self-control of the 
coal strikers under most aggravating circumstances is a portent 
of success. An outbreak of violence would bring to naught all 
the efforts of the strikers to alleviate their lot, to exact justice 
from the coal operators, to secure a rise in wages. And the 
strikers know it. Therefore their determination to avoid all 
violence, their earnest effort to keep within the law. For the 
courts to loan their power to the operators by issuing uncalled for 
injunctions calculated to goad on the strikers to violence is not 
fair. If violence does come the responsibility will rest in great 
measure with the operators that have moved for injunctions 
prohibiting the strike leaders from the exercise of undoubted 
rights and with the courts that have granted such injunctions. 


It is by exciting to violence that corporate power has 
Loss of self-control and violence 


It HAS been evident since the beginning of the coal strike 
that it could not succeed unless it could be so extended as to 
make a veritable coal famine. And this has demanded a most 
complete tie-up, for the reason that half the coal mines and half 
the coal miners of the country, working full time, can supply the 
country with all the coal it needs. Therefore it is apparent that 
more than half of the coal miners must be brought out on strike 
and more than half the mines closed to make the strike in any 
way effective, and that much more than this must be accomplished 
to insure success. For this reason, the reason that there is not a 
demand for the output of more than half our mines or the pro- 
duct of half our miners working on full time, the strikers have 
worked under a serious handicap. The task they have under- 
taken is colossal, and they can only succeed by a determination 
and earnestness that will support them in the face of dis- 
couragements and a unity of action that will enable them to 
overcome the disadvantages under which they work. 

As it is well-nigh impossible to get the miners of West 
Virginia and the South to join in the strike with any unanimity, 
it is imperative to the success of the strike that all miners should 
be gotten out in the bituminous fields of Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. In the Pittsburg district all mines 
were soon tied up save those of the New York and Cleveland 
Gas Coal Company, a large concern. Those mines, commonly 
known as the De Armitt mines, after the president of the com- 
pany, became the key to the situation. So long as they remained 
in operation the strike in the Pittsburg district could not be 
made a success. Moreover, it seemed impossible to move the De 
Armitt miners from their determination to continue at work by 
any ordinary methods. So an extraordinary plan of inducing 
those miners to quit work was determined upon. 

It seems the De Armitt miners have not been reduced to the 
same grinding poverty as the other bituminous miners. Though 
they have worked at a lower nominal rate of wages than the 
average miner ; that is, mined coal at a less rate per ton, they 
have been paid for the full weight of the coal mined, which 
cannot be said of the workers in other mines, who, by dishonest 
weighing and checking of the coal mined, have often been de- 
frauded out of payment for 50 per cent. of the coal mined, con- 
strained to mine 3,000 pounds of coal to get an allowance for 
one ton. Moreover, the De Armitt miners have been blessed 
with six days’ work a week, where the others have not averaged 
three, and they have been paid in cash, not subjected to the 
fleecing of company stores. 

So it happens that the De Armitt miners working superiorly 
situated mines and sharing with their employers in the advan- 
tages of that situation, have not been reduced to the deplorable 
poverty of the average coal worker, and they have not cared to 

join the strike on their own account. Yet by continuing to 


work they were jeopardizing the success of the strike, bringing 
to naught the efforts of their less fortunate fellows to better their 
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condition, and this the striking miners have sought to bring 
home to the De Armitt miners, sought to make them realize that 
by continuing to work they were taking the bread from the 
mouths of the miners in general. And to bring this home to 
the De Armitt miners, small armies of strikers have marched to 
the De Armitt mines, not with any object of intimidating those 
miners to throw down their tools but with a view of shaming 
them to quit work, shaming them by the presence of numbers of 
those whom, by continuing to work, they were condemning to 
the slavery of poverty. 





TuHus it was that regiments of strikers marched to the De 
Armitt mines, marched in peace not for violence, marched not to 
intimidate, not to destroy property, but to plead and argue with 
those who stood in the way of the success of the strike, and these 
are the marchers whose leaders were enjoined by the courts from 
marching, who were enjoined from holding public meetings in 
the vicinity of the working miners. As we have said, they did 
march, though the leaders were arrested, they did persist in their 
peaceful efforts to bring out the De Armitt miners, though the 
Sheriff of Allegheny county ordered them to disperse when 
assembled for a peaceful public meeting, and they have gone into 
camp in the neighborhood of the De Armitt mines, resolved to 
remain there until their effort is crowned with success, until the 
De Armitt men are shamed by the presence of the men whom they 
are condemning to the slavery of poverty by continuing to work, 
to join them in the strike. Thus we have 6,000 miners or so 
camping around the De Armitt mines, transgressing no law, tres- 
passing on no man’s property, for they go on no private property 
save with the permission of the owner, resorting to no act of 
violence, but soberly, earnestly pleading with the De Armitt 
miners to quit work pleading more by their presence than their 
words. And at this writing it seems they have plead with success. 

The Sheriff, who has treated the striking miners so harshly, 
and would no doubt have gone forward as the ally of De Armitt 
to the extent of breaking up the camps of the strikers if public 
opinion had not imperatively called a halt, defends his action on 
the ground that the De Armitt miners are restrained from working 
not by the arguments of the camping miners, not out of sympathy 
for them, but by the menacing attitude assumed by the strikers. 
If this were so there would be an excuse for the Sheriff’s course, 
for if the De Armitt miners want to work when they know that 
their working means the breaking of the strike and untold priva- 
tions for the striking miners that surround them, it is the Sheriff's 
duty to protect them from insult and danger of personal violence 
on their way to and from their work. But the great mass of evi- 
dence goes to prove that the strikers have not assumed an attitude 
of menace, that they exhibit no purpose to resort to violence. 
Indeed they exhibit a determined purpose to avoid violence, they 
exercise police duties among themselves, keep a watch to restrain 
one another when temper gets the better of judgment and self- 
control, have even gone so far as to protect the miners determined to 
continue at work. Of this we have had many evidences, a strik- 
ing case being that of a De Armitt miner on his way to work 
attacked by an infuriated Hungarian amazon. He was released 
from her clutches by six striking miners coming to his assistance, 
who saw him safely into the mine. 

In short, the impressive self-restraint and control of the 
strikers, as determined and earnest a lot of men as ever struck for 
living wages and an amelioration of inequitable and extortionate 
conditions of employment, a self-restraint that wins the appro- 
bation of the public, should be encouraged by the courts and the 
officers of the law. It is grieviously wrong for officious officers 
of the law to assault the miners who exhibit such marked 
patience and self-control on the ground that they threaten 

violence. To do so is but to drive the strikers to violence. Let 
us encourage them to keep the peace rather than impel them 
to transgressions of the law and acts of violence. 
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Our Treasury officials have evidently made an effort to clear 
the boards so that the new tariff may be made to appear in as 
favorable a light as possible as a provider against deficiency. 
The Treasury disbursements for July amount to the enormous 
total of $50,100,908, against $42,088,468 for July of last year, 
and $38,548,063 for the same month of the year before. It appears 
that the Treasury Department has cleared up and settled all claims 
against the government as far as possible ; in short, put upon July 
more than the share of the expenditures of the government proper- 
ly belonging to it. If so, the result must be to reduce expendi- 
tures during the first few months that the Dingley tariff is in 
operation below the normal rate, and thus, by making a large 
deficiency in revenues for July, cut down to as small a limit as 
possible the deficiency that is almost sure to materialize during 
the next few months from a falling off in imports and customs 
duties, a falling off that the rush importations made in antic- 
ipation of the enactment of the Dingley tariff, portends. Thanks 
to these rush importations and the large receipts on account of 
sales of beer stamps made to brewers who were tempted to 
buy liberally, in advance of the enactment of the new law, by the 
fact that the rebate allowed by the old revenue measure of $7.50 
on every $100 of stamps purchased, was to be and has been dis- 
continued by the Dingley Act, the revenues of the government 
reached a very large sum for July, $39,000,000, and thus kept 
down the deficit, in spite of the enormous expenditures, to a little 
over $11,000,000. Still the cash balance of the government 
suffered a material peeling down. 

THE last day of July also marked a considerable drain on the 
Treasury gold reserve. On that day we exported $3,200,000 of 
gold to Europe, and last Tuesday we sent $750,000 additional. 
Such large exports of gold in the face of our phenomenally large 
exports of merchandise, and following the close of a fiscal year in 
which the balance of trade built up in our favor was the largest 
ever recorded, could not fail to excitecomment. Why should we 
export gold? The simple reason is that foreign nations are will- 
ing to pay for it and that which makes it easy for them to take 
gold from us is the fact that the balance of trade in our favor has 
been eaten up and more by interest charges on our foreign debt, 
by freights earned by foreign ship owners and by Americans 
travelling abroad. So when foreign nations are ready to pay a 
premium for gold it is very easy for them to take our gold, 
especially as President Harrison put Uncle Sam into a business 
which he has continued at ever since at no little loss, namely, that 
of collecting a fund of gold from which anyone can draw gold by 
paying par forit. So when foreign governments purchase gold 

of foreign bankers, paying a premium for it, and these bankers offer 
a premium to their correspondents in America to supply them 
with the needed gold, such correspondents respond with alacrity. 

But why should foreign governments be so anxious to accu- 
mulate gold as to pay a premium for it? Surely if gold was 
plentiful and likely to grow cheaper, that is decline in purchas- 
ing power, they would not want it. They would not pay a 
premium for gold if it was growing less valuable from day to 
day. But the fact is that gold has been growing more valuable, 
that there is every indication that it will continue to appreciate, 
and hence it is a most desirable investment, a most desirable 
commodity for hoarding, for which men are willing to pay a pre- 
mium. If there was no scarcity of gold, men would not want 
gold to keep, for it would be depreciating, and besides they would 
not have to pay a premium for it if they did. 

‘* The gold that is now shipped abroad,’’ explains the Phila- 
delphia 7zmes, ‘‘is not sent for the payment of balances in trade, 
but it is purchased by three prominent governments abroad to 
strengthen their financial condition.’’ In this we have evidence 
of ascarcity of gold, for if there was an ample supply of gold, 
enough gold to go round, foreign governments would not be bid- 
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ding a premium against one another to obtain it, Further, they 


would not want it if it was not growing scarce and more 
valuable. 

THE same reason that leads foreign governments to pay 
a premium for gold is the cause of the great accumulation 
of money in the banks of our financial centres and the taking of 
money out of the channels of industry. Money growing dearer 
and prices falling, it is profitable to hoard it, while it is unprofit- 
able to invest it in the products of labor that are falling in price 
and risky to loan it to those who are engaged in producing 
or handling such products, for falling prices, causing an 
unavoidable depreciation of stock, are sure to undermine profits. 
And a profitless enterprise is not one to which loaners of money 
care to lend. As a consequence, individuals shun invest- 
ments in industrial enterprises and banks curtail accommodations, 
the result being an accumulation in the banks of funds that 
under conditions of industrial prosperity would find investment 
in the channels of industry. 

Money, thus accumulating in the banks all over the country 
and the country banks refusing to employ it locally, drifts to the 
financial centres. The result is a plethora of money in the New 
York banks, an increased demand for first-class bonds on 
the part of those who find no inducement to invest their moneys 
in industrial enterprises, and a stimulus to speculation by 
rendering it easier for the speculator to borrow. It is the 
appreciation of gold, the fear of industrial enterprises, a fear 
engendered by falling prices and a curtailment or wiping out of 
profits, and the preference exhibited by men to keep their money 
in idleness rather than put it at the risk of productive enterprises, 
enterprises that are being ruined, bankrupted by the appreciating 
gold standard, that makes men willing to buy the bonds of large 
cities, that are not dependent for payment on the prosperity 
of industrial enterprises, on a basis of three per cent. Thus 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that a recent loan of a 
little over $10,000,000 of 314 % bonds offered by the city of New 
York was subscribed for nearly three times over. It is only 
an evidence of industrial depression, a lack of faith in industrial 
enterprises and of competition among investors for a narrowing 
circle of securities, a circle narrowed from the fact that invest- 
ments in mills or factories or farms that are depreciating in 
value offer no attraction to the owners of money- 


SECRETARY GAGE, perhaps disgusted with the monetary 
views, or the want of monetary views, held by the President, has 
turned for comfort and suggestions to one Grover Cleveland, 
characterized by great definiteness of views as to our monetary 
system and courage to express his opinions. At least Mr. Gage 
has made the opportunity to call upon the ex-President, and has 
conferred with him for two hours, presumably upon monetary 
affairs, perhaps submitting to him the Administration plan for 
reforming our currency on the lines of greenback retirement and 
the substitution of bank paper. If so, he no doubt received 
more definite and pertinent suggestions, and more determined 
expressions of approval or condemnation than he can ever hope 
to extract from Mr. McKinley. 

To Mr. Gage Mr. Cleveland would no doubt be a more satis- 
factory superior than Mr. McKinley, for Mr. Cleveland would 
certainly give him a more determined backing-up in pushing his 
plans for the rebuilding of our currency system than he can hope 
to get from Mr. McKinley. Moreover the tariff views of Mr. 
Gage are, very presumably, more nearly akin to those of Mr. 
Cleveland than to those of Mr. McKinley. Mr. Gage believed once 
in a tariff for revenue with incidental protection, and we have 
no reason to believe he has changed his views, no reason to 
believe that he has changed his views on the tariff since he voted 
for Mr. Cleveland for President in 1888. So, taken all in all, we 
fancy Mr. Gage would find in the ex-President a most sympa- 
thetic adviser. 
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Fresh from counseling with Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Gage has 
favored the country with an interview. Of the Dingley tariff, 
which cannot be very satisfactory to a believer in a tariff pri- 
marily for revenue, and only incidentally for protection, he has 
nothing to say in the way of approval, save that its enactment 
has removed uncertainity, and given men a chance to make their 
calculations with a certainty that will give stability upon which 
to base trade and business conditions. He could have said the 
same of any tariff, and the free trade press has said the same 
thing of the Dingley tariff that Mr. Gage says of it. 

Asked about the Wolcott Bimetallic commission he replied, 
somewhat testily, we are told: ‘‘I have not kept myself fully 
informed as to its progress from place to place. It is still at 
work, and we shall know little of the results until it makes its 
report.’’ Little would have been added to this assertion of 
indifference if he had added: ‘‘ Hope it will fail, that we gold 
monometallists in America may not have the task of undoing its 
work.’’ Evidently Mr. Gage looks upon the Wolcott commission 
much as Mr. Cleveland would look at it. In this again Mr. Gage 
is more nearly akin to Mr. Cleveland than he is to Mr. McKinley. 
Not that Mr. McKinley works earnestly to promote the success 
of the bimetallic commission he sent abroad, not that he isa 
believer in bimetallism, but because his disposition is to trifle 
with the question, while the disposition of Mr. Gage, as of Mr. 
Cleveland, is to boldly avow convictions, not to trifle with that 
which is not wanted. 


THERE is one other avowal in Mr. Gage’s interview that is 
worthy of remark. He was drawn into a reference to the Klon- 
dike gold discoveries, and straightway admitted the basis of the 
bimetallic contention, namely, that to restrict the basis of the 
world’s money to gold is to make gold scarce, relatively to the 
increased demand put upon it by discarding silver, that scarce 
gold means dear gold, and dear gold low prices, an increase in 
the burden of debts, an undermining of the profits of industry 
and industrial stagnation. The discoveries of the Klondike, said 
Mr. Gage, ‘‘will necessarily have some effect on the currency 
question. The large importation of gold into this country and 
the addition to the world’s supply of money will raise prices to 
some extent. The more money we have, or the cheaper money 
becomes, the higher prices will go.’’ And, if this is so, it fol- 
lows, inversely, that the less money we have the dearer money 
will become and the lower prices will go. Therefore, discarding 
silver so as to restrict the supply of money must give us less 
money than we would otherwise have, consequently dearer money 
and lower prices. 

On top of this avowal that to contract the currency is to 
make money dear and depress prices, Mr. Gage tells us of the 
good that could be accomplished by the appointment of a cur- 
rency commission as directed by the Indianapolis monetary 
convention of January last, in the event of the failure of Congress 
to act, a commission charged with devising ways and means for 
securing the retirement of our greenbacks and treasury notes and 
thus effecting a contraction of our currency, unless, indeed, some 
provision was made for the substitution of bank paper, which 
would be something worse than contraction, for it would finally 
give us an irredeemable bank currency that would fluctuate vio- 
lently, first in one way and then another, as the speculative 
cliques contracted or expanded the bank issues. 


Mr. GAGE’s interview is not the only one treating of mone- 
tary affairs with which we have been favored. An oracle from 
Vermont, Edward J. Phelps, ex-Minister to England, an ap- 
pointee of that greater expounder of the beauties of gold mono- 
metallism, Mr. Cleveland, has undertaken to enlighten his 
countrymen as to the fallacies of bimetallism. He fails rather 
miserably, as might be expected from his admission of incompe- 
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tency for the task undertaken, which he gives us at the start. 
He tells us that bimetallism is expounded in language no plain 
man can understand, and one of these plain men Mr. Phelps 
must verily be, for he understands bimetallism to be a ‘‘ proposal 
to add to the existing standard of monetary value a second 
standard’’ which it is not at all. Bimetallism is not a proposal 
to establish two standards of value, but one standard of value 
resting on two metals, gold and silver; it is not a proposal to add 
a second standard to the existing monetary standard, but to build 
up a new standard of value based on gold and silver with which 
to replace the monetary standard now based on gold alone. 

Mr. Phelps tells that ‘‘it is the essence and definition of a 
standard that it must always remain the same and it thus marks 
and registers the fluctuations of all things tangible or intangible 
which are capable of being measured by it.’’ Now, this is a strict 
definition of a standard, one that no measure of value resting on 
the changeable value of a commodity or commodities can fill. Mr. 
Phelps supposes gold can fill it, but he falls into the common 
error of measuring gold by itself. It is quite impossible to record 
any fluctuation in the value of a thing, never mind how violent or 
sudden, so long as we insist on measuring that thing by itself. 
And this is what we do with gold. Measure gold by other things 
and it will be found to be anything but an invariable measure of 
value. 

Silver, Mr. Phelps further tell us, ‘‘ isa merchantable article, 
the price of which rises and falls, as that of other commodities.”’ 
This is of course so when we measure silver by gold. But let us 
reverse the proposition, let us measure gold in silver, let us step 
across the border into Mexico, and gold becomes a merchantable 
article, the price of which rises and falls and that is bought and 
sold like other commodities. There is no difference in this respect 
between gold and silver. They are both commodities of change- 
able value. 


Mr. PHELPS has no patience with those who oppose free sil- 
ver coinage, but advocate international bimetallism. He resurrects 
the often misused Gresham law that when there are two cur- 
rencies of unequal bullion value, the cheaper instantly drives out 
the dearer, and asserts that noexception can be found to it in his- 
tory. To find an exception we need look no further than to our 
silver dollars which are irredeemable coins resting on their own 
bottom. They do not drive out gold but circulate at a parity 
with gold, although their bullion value is but 45 cents. The 
reason of this is, that they are just as serviceable to pay debts 
with as gold and hence if they could be gotten cheaper than gold 
the whole monetary demand on the part of debtors would fall 
upon them. And if there were not enough of them, and there 
are not, to meet this demand they would rise at once to a parity 
with gold which we would be obliged to fall back upon. 

Mr. Phelps then comes up to international bimetallism and 
tells us that ‘‘ it isa delusion to suppose that the maintenance of 
a currency which is not worth what it imports, though impossible 
to one government might be brought to pass by the concurrence 
of several.’’ In short, Mr. Phelps asserts his belief that if the 
United States and the leading nations of Europe should concur- 
rently open their mints to free silver they would at once lose their 
gold. But where would this gold go if all the old gold using 
countries had joined hands in international bimetallism. There 
would certainly be nothing gained by sending it to silver using 
countries. If it was driven out of all those countries which had 
their mints open to gold it would be driven out of use as money, 
it would become a drug on the market, twenty-five years’ supply 
of gold would be suddenly thrown on the market and with no 
outlet other than the demand for use in the arts. And would 
this demand support the price of gold? Obviously not. Gold 
would fall in price until it reached a price equal to the established 
coinage ratio between gold and silver, when a demand would arise 





for monetary use such as would check its fall. 
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THE enforced resignation of Dr. Andrews from the presi- 
dency of Brown University, not because of any unfitness, but 
because of his insistence on the right to free thought and free 
speech and his enunciation of the doctrines of bimetallism, has 
created a deep stir in the educational world. The trustees of 
Brown University, in asking Dr. Andrews to smother his views 
on a vital question before the American people or resign, have 
demeaned themselves and the university they represent to the 
worship of Mammon, they have declared it to be to the interest 
of the institution that its faculty worship at the altar of Mammon, 
not at the altar of knowledge, that there there shall be a slavish 
following of the dictates of the speculative cliques in the 
university, not a research after truth. The action of the 
trustees in forcing Dr. Andrews’ resignation was taken on the 
avowed ground that the fact that the head of the institution was 
a believer in bimetallism had deprived and threatened to continue 
to deprive the university of legacies and donations. Thus the 
trustees of Brown University carried out what amounts to a sale 
of the University to those of wealth, they have not conserved the 
institution as a shelter of freedom of thought and truth, but 
made it the tool of moneyed oligarchy, a school to teach not the 
truth but that that which exalts the wealth and power of 
oligarchy is not only right and just but beneficial to the state. 

It is no wonder that two-thirds of the members of Brown’s 
faculty have protested against the action of the trustees, made 
Dr. Andrews’ cause their own. ‘‘ The theory that the material 
growth of a university,’’ reads the protest of the faculty, ‘‘ is of 
more importance than independence of thought and expression 
on the part of its president and professors, and that boards of 
trustees have, as such, the right to suggest limitations upon 
such independence’’ is open to the gravest objections, a theory 
that ‘‘if extensively acted upon would eat the heart out of our 
educational institutions.’’ ‘‘In any cause less sacred than that 
of freedom of speech and thought,’’ continues the protest, ‘‘ we 
should not have spoken at all. But we believe that invaluable 
interests of the college, and of all colleges in the land, require 
us to make this protest, and to vindicate for President Andrews, 
and for all presidents and professors, a perfect liberty of utter- 
ance upon all public questions.’’ 

It should be further remarked that Dr. Andrews was not using 
his position to inculcate into the students of Brown University 
his views as to bimetalism. Asa teacher, not filling the chair of 
political economy, he had no occasion to teach to his classes the 
advantages of bimetallism over gold monometalism, and he did 
not go out of his way to make that occasion. Locke once 
remarked that ‘‘ the business of education is not to perfect the 
learner in any of the sciences, but to give his mind that freedom 
and disposition and those habits which may enable him to attain 
every part of knowledge for himself.’’ This should be the aim 
of our universities, for it is this that makes self-reliant and able 
men, and to make the carrying out of this aim possible the 
faculties of our universities must be allowed freedom of thought 
and utterance. 








GREAT BRITAIN has served notice on Germany and Belgium 
of her intention to abrogate her commercial treaties with those 
nations, commercial treaties by which Great Britain bound her- 
self to give no trade privileges to any people, not even the people 
of her own colonies, that she did not extend to the Germans and 
Belgians. These treaties were part of England’s free trade 
policy, and bound her to put the Germans and Belgians on 
exactly the same footing in her markets as the people of her own 
colonies, interdicted the British nation from entering into 
any preferential trade relations with her dependencies. So these 
treaties have ever stood in the path of an Imperial Zollverein, for 
they have bound England to free trade with Belgium and Ger- 
many if she desired free trade with her colonies, bound her 
to impose no customs duties or regulations on German and 
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Belgian products that she did not impose on the products of her 
dependencies. 

Therefore it is that the abrogation of these treaties has 
long been demanded by the colonies, demanded by those urging 
the advisability of a customs arrangement between Great Britain 
and her colonies, by which trade within the empire might be 
placed on a more favorable footing than that carried on 
with foreign countries. It may well be, therefore, that the steps 
taken by Great Britain for the abrogation of these treaties mark 
an epoch in her trade history. This action may well presage the 
realization of the colonial dream of a Commercial Federation, a 
federation that would give a preference to British manufactured 
goods in the colonies, that is, encourage the importation of goods 
of British make, and discourage importations of other goods by 
permitting the entry of British goods at a lower rate of duty than 
goods from outside of the empire, and that would secure a pref- 
erence to the agricultural products of the colonies in the British 
markets, secure it by the imposition of a discriminating tariff duty 
against importations of food products or raw materials from 
countries without the empire. 

This colonial plan for Imperial Federation was long treated 
with scant courtesy by the British government, it was turned 
down with a sneer by the Gladstone government. But it has 
now become the dream, not alone of colonial premiers, but of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and perhaps the purpose of the British government. 
If it is the purpose, if Britain is about to abandon her policy of 
world wide free trade for one of free trade within the empire, if 
she is about to put a discriminating duty on agricultural products 
to encourage the trade of her colonies, and with a view of draw- 
ing her food supplies from her own colonies, thus making the 
empire self-supporting, no country will be more seriously affected 
than the United States, for we now supply England with 40 per 
cent. of her food supplies. Her colonies supply hardly 15 per cent., 
the balance is supplied mainly by Russia and Argentine. An 
increase in the supplies drawn from her colonies must lead to a 
decrease in the supplies drawn from us, a restricted market for 
our agricultural products. 


EVERYBODY wants to know how things are getting along 
with the vacillating Powers and their troublesome flock of 
turkeys and geese. They are so awkward to drive that too much 
questioning of their caretakers is resented as almost an insult. 
Lord Salisbury’s answer, which was no answer, to his questioner 
in the House of Lords shows this. Bubbly jock, the Scotch 
name for our Thanksgiving bird, is a highly important individual 
in the farm yard, he clothes himself with martial airs, and when 
he struts with every feather spread defiantly to the breeze, even 
two-legged man, the king of creation, has been known to beat a 
masked retreat. The Sultan is in his feathery tantrums now. 
The mighty Powers look and feel mity small. The King of 
Greece, who devised, or caused tools to devise, the idiotic crusade 
as ascreen for his abdication under flying colors, now finds no 
other way out but to fly, as his army did, with his colors 
smirched. His dynasty will scarcely be thrust on the disgusted 
Greeks, because no Powers could fix it on them for one short 
year. There is no respectable future for Greece until it breeds a 
generation worthy of its great men of old. 


BACKSLIDING OF THE MARYLAND DEMOCRACY. 


OMETHING more than a year ago the Maryland Democracy, 

in convention assembled, declared against the free coinage 

of silver and in no equivocal language for the maintenance of the 
gold standard. Over the convention that enunciated this as the 
belief of Maryland’s Democrats, and as the platform for the 
guidance of the delegates chosen to represent Maryland at the 
National Democratic Convention, Senator Gorman presided. 
Thus it was that the Democracy of Maryland took its stand for 
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gold. But when the Chicago convention assembled, the repre- 
sentatives of Maryland’s Democracy, along with those chosen by 
the Democracy of the other eastern states, and similarly instructed, 
found themselves outvoted. The Democracy of the South and 
West outvoted the Democracy of the East, and the restoration of 
bimetallism, bimetallism by the independent action of the United 
States, bimetallism by the free coinage of both gold and silver at 
the ratio of 1 to 16, not the maintainance of gold monometallism, 
was put forth as the purpose of the Democratic party. 

Men who had previously acted with the Democratic party 
but who could not give their adhesion to the beliefs ennunciated 
by the National Convention as Democratic doctrine could no 
longer subscribe themselves as Democrats. They had to read 
themselves out of the party. Hundreds of thousands did so, not 
only disavowing the work of the Chicago convention but straight- 
way enrolling themselves in the Republican ranks. A few, 
assuming that they alone had aright to interpret the traditions of 
the Democratic party, assuming that they alone had the wisdom 
to read aright the words of the dead and honored leaders of 
Democracy, assuming that they knew better what Democracy 
stood for than the majority of the party and, above all, sticklers 
for the party name, organized themselves under the name of the 
National Democratic party. 

But that the rulings of the majority in the Democratic party 
must be taken as law by the rank and file, that the individual 
may hold to his individual opinions on matters in dispute, and 
that have not been passed upon by the party in national convention, 
but that he must subordinate his will to the will of the party 
when that will is once expressed, is a time-honored and cardinal 
principle of the Democratic party. So, when the Chicago con- 
vention declared for silver remonetization the greater part of the 
Democrats who had held contrary views fell into line. They had 
worked for gold, but the will of the party was no sooner 
expressed in national convention than they made the change of 
front demanded of them by their party and worked for bimetal- 
lism. Thus the Maryland Democracy, though it had avowed 
itself as the party of gold monometallism, reconsidered its action 
and announced itself as the party of bimetallism. More than 
this, Senator Gorman, who had worked for gold monometallism in 
vain, was made a member of tthe National Democratic committee 
conducting the campaign for the restoration of bimetallism. 

Thus it was that the conversion of Maryland’s Democracy 
from gold monometallism to free silver coinage was accom- 
plished. The bodily conversion of the members of a party after 
this manner, a conversion at the bidding of a party rather than 
from conviction, cannot be regarded as the most satisfactory. 
The same reliance cannot be placed in men who have been led to 
new convictions by following the will of others as in men who 
have come to a belief by the exercise of their individual thought 
and will. But it is none the less true that men not only changing 
their views at the dictum of a national convention, but called upon 
to defend the doctrines and conduct a campaign on the lines laid 
down by that convention, are constrained to study and weigh the 
arguments of those they had previously opposed, perhaps with 
little thought and less research. And if such arguments are 
weighed and not found wanting, the convert from necessity be- 
comes a convert from conviction. 

Thus it was during the last campaign. ‘Thousands of Demo- 
crats who had blindly given their adhesion to the gold standard, 
carried away with specious pleadings about gold being the only 
sound and honest dollar, or advocating gold monometallism merely 
because the recognized party leaders in the East, the men in the 
saddle, did so, had either to follow these old leaders, subservient 
to the speculative cliques, and go with them out of the party or 
defend themselves in their change of front and for following the 
party in what they had regarded asa new departure, quite repug- 
nant to its old teachings. So when they stayed with the party 
they were constrained to give to bimetallists the hearing that before 
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they had denied, and they soon became convinced that gold, far 
from being the only sound and honest dollar, was the most un- 
sound and dishonest of dollars, they came to see the demands of 
the gold monometallists amounted to a demand for the doubling 
of all debts and were repugnant to all ideas of justice and equity, 
they came to see that the bimetallists were the advocates of an 
honest dollar, the gold monometallists of a dishonest dollar, that 
bimetallism was not akin to repudiation of debts, but that gold 
monometallism meant confiscation of the property of debtors, and 
so seeing, where they had become bimetallists as worshippers of 
party regularity, they became confirmed advocates of free silver 
coinage from conviction. 

Therefore, there was reason to hope that there would be no 
back-sliding on the part of the Democratic party in the eastern 
states from the position it took last fall. There was reason to hope 
that the many lesser and the few greater Democratic leaders in the 
East who had supported gold monometallism, but who after the 
meeting of the Chicago convention, and the declaration of that 
convention for free silver coinage, aligned themselves as advocates 
of silver remonetization, would continue firm in that advocacy. 
But in the Democratic party, as in all old parties, we have a 
goodly share of leaders who are, above all, politicians, who are 
guided by ideas of political expediency rather than statesman- 
ship, who put the advancement of party before the advancement of 
public policies. And among these men we cannot expect to find 
a firm advocacy of free silver coinage where such advocacy seems 
to them to be politically inexpedient, to be hurtful of their chances 
of self preferment. We must expect to meet with back-sliding, 
and we do meet with it. We havea striking example in the recent 
action of Maryland’s Democracy. Instead of having a bold 
avowal of the doctrines enunciated by the Chicago convention, 
we have a straddling of the silver issue. 

And why this straddling, why do the leaders, the leaders of 
Maryland’s Democracy, deem it politically inexpedient to avow 
the beliefs they avowed last year after the verdict of the Chicago 
convention was recorded on the silver question? Why should 
there be a back-sliding from the ground then taken in favor 
of silver remonetization to the ground previously taken in favor 
of gold monometallism ? 

The Democrats who gave their adhesion to the Maryland 
Democracy last year, who came out in support of free silver, have 
not weakened in their advocacy of that policy. On the contrary, 
they have become more confirmed, they more thoroughly and 
unitedly believe in free silver than they did a yearago. This no 
one questions, yet the leaders have deemed it politically inexpedi- 
ent for the party to avow that in which it believes. This seems 
anomalous, but there was a great bolt from the Democratic party 
of Maryland last year, a bolt as there was in other states, and 
Maryland was lost to the Democracy. It is to gain back the 
men who left the Democratic ranks because of their opposition to 
free silver coinage that the issue between gold monometallism 
and free silver coinage, the great and only issue dividing the 
Republican and Democratic parties, is smothered and straddled. 

We say the only issue, because the question of free trade vs. 
protection, so long fought over, is no longer an issue. The 
doctrine of free raw materials, free wool, free iron ore, free coal, 
has been abandoned by the greater part of the Democratic party. 
‘* Never will I vote to put wool on the free list while we impose 
protective duties on woolens,’’ recently said Mr. Bailey, of Texas, 
in the House, and his sentiment was applauded by his colleagues. 
The Cleveland doctrine of letting raw materials in free and impos- 
ing duties on manufactured articles has no longer a hold on the 
Democratic party. A broader doctrine has taken its place and 
that doctrine is the imposition of customs duties on raw and 
manufactured articles alike, on wool no less than woolens, an 
imposition of customs duties so as to distribute the burdens of 
taxation and the benefits of protection equitably over the Union, 
among all classes and all sections. Such is the doctrine that took 
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hold of the Chicago convention, that has taken hold of the Dem- 
ocratic party, much to the disgust of some old-time leaders, it 
may be, but still taken hold. 

It is true that the Democrat holds that customs duties are 
invariably added to the cost of not only the article imported, but 
of the similar product made at home and protected by such duties, 
and that therefore a customs duty is a burden as well as a benefit, 
a burden to the consumer and a benefit to the producer. If all 
tariff duties other than those imposed on products we do not 
produce at home could be done away with he would like it well, 
for then no burden would be imposed upon consumers’in excess 
of the revenue turned into the national treasury and no bounty 
would be conferred on producers. But as this cannot be, as rev- 
enue cannot be raised by customs duties without conferring a 
benefit on some producers, as we cannot rely wholly on revenue 
duties and must impose some duties in the raising of revenue 
that are protective in their nature, justice demands that this pro- 
tection be extended equitably and generally, that if we must give 
a bounty to one producer, equity demands that we should give a 
bounty to all. Such is the position of the Democrat of to-day. 

On the other hand, we have the Republican who is a true 
protectionist, not a believer in protection for monopoly, holding 
that a protective tariff is a benefit not a burden. He holds that 
by protecting domestic industries from unnatural foreign compe- 
tition—competition foreign producers have ever shown them- 
selves ready to enter into with a view to destroy, so as to secure 
a monoply of our markets and put themselves in position to 
exact monopoly prices—we have built up domestic industries and 
stimulated domestic competition that has brought prices down, 
not put them up, and thus benefited, not laid a burden on con- 
sumers. Therefore he regards the raising of revenue from pro- 
tective tariff duties as preferable to raising revenue from purely 
revenue duties. He regards protection as an end of tariff legis- 
lation rather than as an undesirable incident that must be 
borne, but that so long as it must be borne should be distributed 
equitably. 

In this there is a difference between the protectionist Repub- 
lican and the free trade Democrat. But a tariff imposed for 
protection is calculated to restrict importations, and, hence, reve- 
nues, and so it is that the Republicans have found themselves 
obliged to resort to customs duties that are primarily of a revenue 
nature just as the Democrats have been obliged to resort to duties 
of a protective nature in order to makea tariff that would yield 
sufficient revenue. Thus it is that the Democrats, having aban- 
doned the Cleveland doctrine of free raw materials, free wool, 
free iron ore, free coal, etc., and relying on customs duties for 
half of our national revenues cannot build a tariff that would 
not be much akin to such as Republicans would build. They 
must find another way of raising revenues first. 

So it is that the tariff question is a dead issue between the 
Republican and Democratic parties. Not only for the reasons 
afore mentioned, but because the principle of protection is grow- 
ing in favor among the rising generation of Democrats in the 
South, and if the protective system was once freed of the onus 
of extending protection to trusts, these Democrats, leaning to the 
principles of protection, would become ardent advocates of the 
policy of protection. On the other hand, if the protective 
system is not stript of the onus attached to it through extending 
protection to trusts, it will repell this support, as it should. Not 
only this, but it will be repudiated by all true protectionists, men 
who advocate a protective tariff on the ground that it fosters 
domestic competition and is a benefit to consumers, not a burden, 
and who cannot tolerate a tariff that extends protection to trusts 
and combines organized to repress competition and impose a 
burden upon consumers in the shape of enhanced prices. 

Consequently, if the protective system is to be made a system 
protective not of legitimate industry but of monopolies, a system 
that does not conserve the interests of consumers by building up 
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domestic competition and insuring to consumers the opportunity 
to supply their wants at reasonable prices, but aids monopoly to 
repress competition, raise prices and impose an increasing burden 
on consumers, such system must fall to the ground. But if the 
protective system is not allowed to shelter trusts and monopolies, 
if dutiés imposed for the true ends of protection, imposed to 
encourage home industry and stimulate legitimate competition, 
are repealed whenever a trust or combine may be organized 
behind such tariff to repress competition, then the protective 
system will triumph. Let us have true protection and there will 
be no diversity of opinion as to the advantages of a protective 
tariff ; all opposition to it will be disarmed. But let us continue 
on the track of building a tariff for monopoly and we re-arm the 
opponents of the protective system, we will rear up an opposi- 
tion to the protective system that will have no party bounds. 
Either the protective system must be purified and kept pure, 
when it will gain such general support that the question of 
protection vs. free trade will be taken out of the realms of party 
politics, or it will remain tainted and excite such general disgust 
and opposition that the whole system, the good that is in it as 
well as the bad that taints it, will be overthrown. 

With Republicans no less than Democrats avowing their 
opposition to a monopoly tariff, yet with Republicans building a 
tariff that carefully guards the trusts and combines when they 
get the chance while Democrats decry such action and vote 
against such tariff, and with Democrats building a tariff protective 
of monopoly when they had the opportunity to revise the tariff in 
1894, making a tariff extending protection to the Sugar Trust while 
the Republicans decried it and voted against such protection, and 
finally with Democrats repudiating the doctrine of free raw 
materials and demanding that the benefits of protection be 
extended equitably, the tariff question is no longer an issue 
between the two parties. As we have said, the only issue 
dividing the Democratic and Republican parties is the silver 
issue ; the only issue because the old issue of protection ws. free 
trade is an issue of the past; the only issue because the 
Democratic party has not risen to its opportunities, has not made 
the new issues demanded of the party of equality that it 
professes to be, has not gone forward and met the aggressions of 
the speculative cliques trampling on the doctrine of equality, has 
put forth no remedy for the inequality of services rendered and 
freights charged by our railroads, inequalities that take from 
men all equality of opportunity, that lay upon them an inequality 
of burdens, has not made the issues it should because it has not 
become the party of equality and human rights in opposition to 
the Republican party that has become the party of property 
rights and human slavery. 

It is alone in its advocacy of bimetallism, of a dollar that 
would not rob debtors, that would not impose ruinous burdens 
on our producing classes by leading to an inequitable distribution 
of the products of labor, that the Democratic party stood forth as 
distinguished from the Republican party. It was this advocacy 
that made the Democratic party the defender of our producing 
classes against certain of the aggressions of our speculative 
cliques, of those who exalt property rights above human. In 
stopping short at defending our producing classes against 
aggressions made through the medium of a false monetary 
system and leaving them open to the assaults of the speculative 
cliques made through the railroads that they have monopolized, 
the Democratic party has fallen short of making itself the party 
of equality and human rights, fallen short of putting itself 
in position to lead the opposition to the Republican party, 
the party of oligarchy, the party that exalts the rights of 
property above the rights of man. 

And now the one great issue that was drawn between the 
Democratic and the Republican parties, the one great issue 
around which the Democratic party sought to rally the opposition 
to the Republican party, has been abandoned by the Maryland 
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Democracy—abandoned on the ground of political expediency’ 
It has straddled the silver question, straddled it with the hope of 
attracting back into the Democratic ranks those whose aim in 
life is to accumulate wealth and power, not by their labor but by 
preying upon others’ earnings, and who left the Democratic 
party when it refused to longer champion the appreciating gold 
standard, when it refused to champion a monetary system that 
requires debtors to repay their debts in dollars worth more, 
costing more labor than the dollars borrowed, refused to longer 
continue as the tool of oligarchy, to aid and abet those who are 
accumulating wealth by defrauding our producing classes of the 
fruits of their toil, defrauding them none the less because pro- 
tected by the law. A party that compromises with such men 
cannot hope to gain the confidence and support of our producing 
classes. There is only one way to gain that support, and that is 
to protect them in their rights, protect them in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their toil, protect them from despoilment at the hands 
of those commanding the infinite resources of centralized capital. 
Those who essay to protect our producing classes cannot com- 
promise with those who would prey upon them. Such trifling 
will not pass unrebuked. 

And it is of such trifling with principle, such effort to shirk 
responsibility, to compromise that which is uncompromisable that 
the Maryland Democracy, under the leadership of Senator Gor- 
mau, is guilty. Such a course ought not, will not profit the 
Democratic party of Maryland. There is more at stake thana 
senatorship, more at stake than the control of a state government 
and the patronage and emoluments thereof. It is the right of 
our people to an equality, to an equality of opportunity, an 
equality of burdens that is at stake, and such right cannot be 
compromised. The rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, man’s rights to labor and enjoy the fruits thereof, to 
engage in industry on an equal footing with his fellows, untram- 
melled by railroad discriminations favoring clique enterprises, 
discriminations that make success impossible, to enjoy the fruits 
of his toil free from the despoilment of the creditor classes 
working through an appreciating dollar, are inalienable rights, 
and the party that will not protect our people in the enjoyment of 
these rights cannot expect to command their confidence. 

The Democratic party has not seen fit to stand forth to 
protect our people from railroad discriminations and in so far 
secure to all men an equality of opportunity. It has seen fit to 
stand forth as their protector from the injustice of an appreciating 
dollar, a dollar that makes it impossible for men to enjoy the full 
fruits of their labor, but now the Maryland Democracy has 
abandoned even this. In so doing it has abandoned all claim 
upon the support of our wealth-producing classes. In putting 
political expediency before principle the party has done that 
which is not only inexcusable but which we cannot but regard as 
politically inexpedient. 

It may well be true that continued advocacy of free coinage 
of gold and silver at the ratio of 1 to 16 seemed to Senator 
Gorman like butting one’s head against a stone wall, like sacri- 
ficing self for principle. He may even find excuse for such a 
course on the ground that he who fights and runs away may live 
to fight another day. Not to enter into a hopeless conflict may 
well be the better part of valor, though a party that essays 
to take up the cause of the down-trodden and aggrieved can 
scarcely refuse to undertake their defense however hopeless such 
defense may seem. It is only by conflict that a party can grow. 
A party that stands for truth and justice and equality may be 
trampled upon, but it will be trampled upon only to rise the 
stronger. 

But even if this were not so and it were excusable for a party 
to decline a conflict on the ground of hopelessness, no excuse 
can be found for a party that professes to espouse the cause of 
the people seeking an alliance with those who aim to oppress 
them. And this is what the Maryland Democracy has done. It 
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holds out the olive branch to the gold Democrats. It 
invites them back into the party by compromising, or rather 
smothering the silver question. ‘The Democracy that proposes 
to stand for the people and their rights surrenders to the gold 
Democracy, the Democracy that stands for oligarchy. Such 
unworthy surrender should profit those who have forced it for 
their own self preferment, nothing. It is, indeed, urged that 
the Maryland Democracy has made no surrender. Assembled in 
convention it declared its belief now as ever in honest money. 
But the gold monometallists have ever declared their belief in 
honest money even as have bimetallists. So this declaration 
means nothing. The platform of Maryland’s Democracy further 
declared for the gold and silver money of the Constitution and the 
coinage of both metals, without discrimination against either, 
but in the absence of a declaration as to ratio, this declaration is 
indefinite and meaningless and meant to be so. In short, Mary- 
land’s Democracy has straddled the silver question, and a strad- 
dle is equivalent to a surrender. 

Last November, in a poll of less than 250,000 votes, the 
Democrats of Maryland were beaten by over 30,000. ‘Therefore 
it may well have seemed like inviting defeat to enter the cam- 
paign this year on the lines of last. So we hear of the straddling 
of the silver question on the ground of political expediency. But 
defeat in defense of principle would be much preferable than 
victory without principle. 

And what is so of the Democratic party of Maryland is true 
of the Democratic party of the nation. The country can gain 
nothing from the success of the Democratic party if that success 
is purchased at the cost of principle, at the cost of smothering 
the one great issue that divides the two old parties. Better defeat 
than such a victory, for a change of rulers that brings no change 
of policies can profit our people nothing. We had such changes - 
in 1884, in 1888, in 1892, and again in 1896 and our producing 
classes have fallen deeper into the slough of depression with each 
change, not been lifted out. Intermittent revival has come from 
time to time, revival attributable to transient causes, such as we 
are now favored with, but the general tendency has been not 
towards an amelioration of the lot of our producing classes, but 
an accentuation of the evils of which our producing classes have 
complained and which have given rise to the political unrest, 
occasioned the changes of rulers made by our people following 
false promises, and seeking a change of policies and a remedy 
for the increasingly unsatisfactory conditions that have beset 
them. 

More of such changes we do not want. We want a party 
that will be true to principle, a party that will not sacrifice prin- 
ciple to political expediency. Moreover, the party that subordi- 
nates principle to political expediency, that strives to succeed 
by compounding with the oppressors of the people, will lose not 
gain by its sacrifice of principle. The Maryland Democracy, 
viewed from the politician’s standpoint alone, is on the wrong 
track. Its action portrays a widening of the split in the Demo- 
cratic party. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

RESIDENT McKINLEY has taken a distinct step forward 

on the lines of civil service reform. He has amended 

the civil service rules in the way to make them most effect- 
ive, in a way to effectually remove the public service from 
the domain of partisanship. Our civil service rules, failing to 
secure tenure of office to the efficient clerk, failing to make con- 
tinuance in office dependent on merit, leaving office-holders not 
only liable to dismissal on the ground of inefficiency, but upon 
no other ground that a change of administration and the desire 
to make place for some partisan, have long been ineffectual, 
indeed often little better than farcical. The civil service exami- 
nations to guard the entrance to the appointive places have not 
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taken such places from without the domain of partisanship, neither 
have they served to insure efficient service. It is next to impos- 
sible to prove a man’s fitness for a place by examinations how- 
ever wellconducted. His fitness or unfitness can only be proven 
by trial, and when a man has proven such fitness, proven his 
capacity for his allotted task his place should be insured to him 
so long as he continues to do his work with efficiency. 

It is this that has not been insured to the efficient public ser- 
vant by our civil service regulations, it is this that Mr. McKinley 
has amended those regulations to insure. His action is most 
laudable and will be commended by all those who do not make it 
their business to degrade politics into an unseemly struggle for 
the spoils of office. It is doubly commendable from the fact that 
he took this action looking to an uplifting of the public service 
in opposition to the expressed wishes of many of his support- 
ers, of men like Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, to whom the President 
owes much and who brought pressure upon the President to take 
a backward not a forward step. 

It is not too much to say that the President’s action in 
putting all appointes of the government, who have gained their 
places by competitive examination, beyond the danger of sum- 
mary dismissal without cause, and in insuring them against 
removal for political reasons, is the most distinct step forward in 
civil service reform that has been made since the passage of the 
original law. Up to the present time nearly all the regulations 
have been aimed at throwing safeguards around the method of 
entry into the service. There has been almost nothing done 
looking to the freeing of appointees within the service from 
dependence on the strife of parties. We have done little to 
insure the reward of merit after recognizing it, done little to 
insure tenure of office to the efficient and faithful servant. This 
the President now aims to secure by promulgating an amendment 
to the civil service regulations to the effect that ‘‘no removal 
shall be made from any position, subject to competitive exami- 
nation, except for just cause and upon written charges filed 
with the head of the department, or other appointing officer, and 
of which the accused shall have full notice, and an opportunity to 
make defense.’’ 

We have long urged the reformation of the civil service rules 
along these lines. In an address before the Republican League 
of New Haven, February 6, 1893, the editor of THe AMERICAN 
called attention to the shortcomings of our efforts to reform the 
public service, pointed out the need of giving ‘‘ assurance to the 
diligent and competent clerk that he will not be summarily ejected 
after the next election,’’ and concluded with urging, ‘‘ that the 
tenure of office in the appointive places, with a limited range of 
exceptions applied to the positions of control and responsibility, 
should be made much more nearly permanent than now. There 
should be,’’ he continued, ‘‘ no removals except for sound public 
reason. We have established a guard over the entrance to the 
service in the competitive examinations, but we need as much, if 
not more, to protect the system at the exit end.’’ 

We commend the President for his unpartisan and statesman- 
like broadening of the civil service rules, a broadening to protect 
the service at the exit end even as it is at the entrance. 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE FALL OF SILVER. 


EWS despatches from the City of Mexico tell us that it is be- 
lieved by the Mexicans that the fall in the gold price of 
silver, or, as it appears to them, the further rise in the price of 
gold, ‘‘ will immensely stimulate home manufacturing, and lead 
also to a rapid expansion of tropical agriculture, the products of 
which command gold prices abroad.’’ We are further informed 
that the Mexicans only regret the recent fall in silver because they 
fear it ‘‘ will revive the talk of adopting the gold standard, which 
would be ruinous to the new manufacturing industries.’’ Upon 
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all of which the New York 7imes makes the charitable comment 
that the Mexicans must have gone daft. 

It is sad nonsense to suppose that a fall in silver could stimu- 
late manufacturing in silver-using countries and exports to gold- 
using, remarks the 77mes, and further adds that it is hard to see 
how any considerable number of successful business men in 
Mexico should harbor any such views. Yet they do harbor such 
views, and they base them not on mere theory, but have gathered 
them from experience. And against such experience we fancy 
the manufacturers and planters of Mexico would weigh the opin- 
ion of the 7imes very lightly, especially when it asserts that they 
would find prosperity in a steady appreciation of silver, that is to 
say, that they would profit from falling prices. However, the 
Times gives its own case away, and all unconsciously tells us why 
it is that a fall in silver in our markets, or a rise in the premium 
on gold in Mexico, acts as a stimulus to manufacturing enterprise 
in that country. ‘‘An importer who knows just what he has to 
pay for his goods in gold and what he can get for them in silver,’’ 
remarks the 7imes, ‘‘ can make his calculations accordingly. It 
is the relatively sudden changes that confuse his calculations, 
make his ventures risky and discourage enterprise.’’ But whose 
ventures do such changes make risky, whose enterprise do they 
discourage? The Mexican manufacturer’s? Why, no, the im- 
porter’s, and if the business of importation is discouraged and an 
increased market thus made for Mexican manufactured goods, 
manufacturing enterprise must be encouraged. This is obvious 
from the 7zmes’ presentation of its own case. 

But it is further evident that all sudden changes in the price 
of silver and of the rate of exchange on gold using countries will 
not discourage importations from gold using countries into 
Mexico. A sudden rise in the gold price of silver and a conse- 
quent fall in the rate of exchange must lessen the cost of goods 
imported from gold using countries. The Mexican importer 
will, under such conditions, get his goods for less than antici- 
pated, his profits will be greater, and, obviously, importing 
enterprise will be encouraged and manufacturing enterprise dis- 
couraged. Obviously it is only sudden changes in the gold 
price of silver in one direction, and that direction a falling 
one, that make the ventures of the Mexican importer risky and 
discourage his enterprise. A fallin the gold price of silver means 
a rise in the rate of exchange on gold using countries, a rise 
in the premium that must be paid for the gold bill for remittance 
in payment for goods bought from gold standard countries, and 
the higher this premium the greater must be the silver cost of the 
imported goods. And if this premium rises suddenly, the 
Mexican importer will find himself called upon to pay more for 
his importations than he anticipated and his profits will be 
undermined. 

It is thus that a tendency of silver to fall as we measure it, 
and for gold to rise as the Mexican measures it, makes the ven- 
tures of the Mexican importer risky and discourages his enter- 
prise. A rise in the gold price of silver and, inversely, a fall in 
the silver price of gold must make the ventures of the importer 
not more risky but more certain, for instead of being treated to 
the disagreeable surprise of having to pay more for his goods 
than he calculated upon, he will be treated to the ever agreeable 
surprise of getting his goods for less money than he anticipated, 
Whether silver rise or fall his calculations will miscarry, but if 
silver rise, the miscarriage of his calculations will be welcome. 
So it is that a fall in silver in the United States, or rather a rise 
in the premium on gold in Mexico,—for it must be remembered 
that silver does not fall in Mexico any more than gold falls in 
the United States, for the reason that silver measures itself in 
Mexico as gold measures itself in the United States,—must ever 
discourage importations into Mexico and encourage domestic 
manufacturing. A fall in the premium on gold must encourage 
importations and discourage manufacturing. So it is that the 
Mexicans, who are not at all averse to see the up-building of man- 
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ufacturing industries and their growing industrial independence of 
foreign lands, dread the adoption of the gold standard for 
Mexico and the disappearance of the premium on gold. 

We have said that the Mexicans believe that the recent 
silver decline in London and New York, and fer se, the rise in 
the premium on gold, will immensely stimulate their home manu- 
facturing. Now again we ask, why? The simple reason is that 
the cost of everything bought abroad has been enhanced. A 
few short weeks ago the Mexican silver dollar was worth 48 
cents in gold. Then it cost the Mexican importer $208.33 to 
pay for a bill of $100 of goods bought in New York. To-day 
the Mexican dollar is worth but 45 cents in gold, and a draft to 
settle a bill for S100 of goods in New York costs the Mexican 
importer What the result of such changed conditions 
must be is obvious. The Mexican importer must raise the prices 
asked for imported goods, and this must offer an opportunity tc 
the Mexican manufacturer. The price at which he must sell to 
meet foreign competition is raised, consequently he finds it easier 
to compete, he finds a readier and more profitable market, he 
prospers and manufacturing is stimulated. 

But, says our gold monometallist, does not the cost of manu- 
facturing rise with the fall in silver, do not wages rise as silver 
falls? The answer is, they do not. The gold price of silver has 
fallen 6 per cent. within a few weeks, but we would be much 
surprised if wages had risen by anything like 6 per cent. We 
very much doubt if the wages paid by the Mexican manufact- 
urer to-day are any higher than those paid six or eight weeks 
Here is a statement very much to the liking of our gold 
‘““Ah!’’ he says, ‘‘if silver has fallen and 
wages have not risen the wage-earner must be injured, the striking 
prosperity of the manufacturer is made at the expense of his 
hands.’’ But not so at all. The wage-earner lives on goods of 
domestic production, he is not a large consumer of foreign goods 
and it is the price of these latter goods that has alone been affected 
by the fall in silver and the rise of the premium on gold. So 
the purchasing power of the wage of the wage-earner has suf- 
ferred no diminution because of the fall in the gold price of 
silver. Consequently he has not, and will not, suffer from such 
fall. On thecontrary, he will gain. The stimulus to industrial 
enterprises must make increased demand for his labor, hence he 
can find readier and fuller employment for his time, and thus earn 
larger wages, albeit there is no increase in the nominal rate of 
wages. 

And finally this increased demand for his services must lead 
to an advance in wages, not an advance coming directly and 
concurrently with the fall in silver and hence not increasing the 
cost of manufacturing with such fall, but coming with the 
stimulus given to industry and the increased demand made for 
labor by the growth of new industries. Such advance of wages 
has already been recorded in Japan,—an advance that has not 
kept pace with the rise of the premium on gold but which 
has more than kept up with the increased cost of living, 
of the necessaries of life, an increase that is sure to come with 
industrial development and prosperity. 

We have further made note of the fact that Mexicans look 
upon the decline in the price of silver not only as a stimulus to 
home manufacturing, but as likely to lead to a rapid expansion 
of tropical agriculture, the products of which command gold 
prices. And again we ask what reason is there for this belief ? 
The simple reason is that the price received for everything sold 
abroad has been enhanced. With the Mexican dollar worth 48 
cents in New York, as it was a few weeks since, the Mexican 
coffee planter would realize $208.33 in Mexican money for 
every $100 worth of coffee sold in New York. To-day with the 
silver dollar at 45 cents he realizes $222.22. Thus has the silver 
value of his products, the gold value remaining the same, been 
increased, and as the silver cost of production has not increased 
the fall in silver, or the rise in the premium on the gold for 
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which he sells his produce, bids fair to increase his profits and 
encourages him to extend production. Thus it is that the effect 
of the fall in silver is to discourage imports into Mexico from 
gold using countries and to encourage exports to gold using. 

And Mexico is not the only country that has been thus 
affected. All silver countries have been equally affected. And 
in the meanwhile Japan has been put in the way of reaping some 
of the fruits of her folly in throwing over the silver standard, 
under which she prospered, and adopting the gold standard under 
which the industry and enterprise of the western nations have 
stagnated. Japan did not, indeed, throw aside the advantage 
conferred on her industries by the premium on gold when she 
adopted the gold standard. She sought to keep that premium by 
cutting her gold coins in half, and in this way stabilized the 
premium on gold, as measured by her old currency at about 109 
per cent. In short, she tied herself down to the gold standard, 
but in a way that her producers would receive about 209 yen 
thereafter for every $100 worth of goods sold in America or other 
gold using countries. 

Originally the yen was practically equivalent to our gold 
dollar, but in adopting the gold standard Japan made her new 
unit of value equivalent to something less than the then value of 
the Mexican dollar. The Mexican dollar was then worth about 
48 cents in gold, and the Japanese enjoyed the same bounty on 
exports to gold using countries as their neighbors—the Chinese. 
But the Mexican dollar has since fallen to 45 cents, and the rate 
of exchange on gold using countries in China has risen to about 
225, or a premium of 125 per cent. Now it happens that with 
this change in external trade relations there has come little change 
in domestic trade. There has come no general rise in prices of 
goods of domestic production, no advance in wages, no increase 
in the cost of production. Yet for products selling for $100 in 
gold, in gold using countries, the return in silver dollars has been 
increased to $225, wherea few weeks ago it was not $209. So the 
export trade from China must be encouraged, and encouraged at 
the expense of the Japanese, whose return for goods sold in gold 
using countries has not been increased by the recent fall in silver. 

On the other hand, the cost to the Chinaman of every $100 
worth of goods bought from gold using countries has been 
increased from $209 to $225, or by about 8 percent. In other 
words, the last fall in silver has been equivalent to the raising of 
a customs tariff of 8 per cent., and must exert the same stimulus 
to domestic manufacturing in China as such raising of a customs 
tariff, a customs tariff that could not be gotten around by under- 
valuations, would exert. This stimulus has not been shared in 
by Japan. 

But the most serious effect to Japan of this recent fall in 
silver, and raising of the gold premium in China to 125 per cent. 
while her own premium has remained fixed at 109 per cent., 
must be felt in her trade with China. Japan has been building 
up with China a considerable export trade in cotton yarns. Her 
manufacturers have been on an equal footing with those of 
Shanghai. But now comes this further building up of the gold 
premium in which Japan has not shared. This premium must 
raise the cost to the Chinamen of yarns bought in Japan by 8 per 
cent., unless, indeed, the Japanese, in order to hold his market, 
reduces his selling price, and sees fit to sell for 93 yen what he 
formerly asked 100 for. So the Japanese manufacturer finds 
himself under a severe handicap in competing for the markets of 
China. He finds what is virtually a customs tariff of 8 per cent. 
reared up against his goods. 

On the other hand, the Shanghai manufacturer must find an 
hitherto unfelt incentive to export his products to Japan. He 
must find that 93 Japanese yen are worth as much to him as 100 
used to be, that there is a virtual bounty held out to him on 
exports to Japan of over:8 per cent. 

So the effect of the fall in silver must be to encourage manu- 
facturing in China, and to handicap the Japanese producers, it 














must discourage imports into silver using from gold using 
countries, and encourage exports from silver using to gold using. 
From such fall in the gold price of silver, producers in silver 
using countries will profit, while producers in gold using countries, 
finding it more difficult than ever to sell to silver using peoples, 
must suffer, not only because of this, but because the silver using 
peoples will find it easier to sell in the markets of gold using 
countries. In short, the silver using peoples will find it not only 
easier to keep their own markets, but easier to compete in ours, 
while our producers must find it harder to keep their own 
markets, and harder to find new. Such are some of the probable 
effects of the fall in silver,—effects that must ever be inseparable 
from a fall in silver so long as such fall is unaccompanied by a 
commensurate fall in the purchasing power of silver in silver 
using countries. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


66 HEY talk about a woman s sphere 
Tas though it had a limit, 
There’s not a place in earth or Heaven, 
There's not a task to mankind. given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whisper ‘ yes’ or ‘ no,’ 
There’s not a life, a death, a birth, 
There’s not a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it.” 
— Kate Field. 
2k 

A woman who is a deep thinker and clever writer as well 
put her thoughts to paper in the following interesting little article 
on woman’s mission : 

We have heard a great deal in the past year about woman’s 
mission and woman’s sphere, until between the two contending 
forces we have begun to wonder whether woman really has any 
right to exist on the earth at all. 

On the one hand, we have been told that she is entirely too 
good for this earth, but while watching to see her unfold her 
downy wings and fly away to some spot where political economy 
is unheard of, along comes another argumentative person and 
tells us that woman is such a very inferior creature that we look 
to see her swallowed up instantly in that pit whose bottom has 
not yet been sounded. 

Instead of either of these things happening, woman con- 
tinues to perform much the same mission that has fallen to her 
lot since the world began ; doing it better in some cases than in 
others, more appreciated sometimes than at others, but doing her 
mission and developing with the race and the world into new 
opportunities, higher duties and greater privileges. It is an old 
teaching, but one which we need constantly to recall to mind, 
that the one who does that duty which is nearest at hand is the 
one who accomplishes the most for the world. It is as true of 
classes as it is of individuals. 

* 

Even so well-defined a matter as that of woman’s rights may 
be viewed from various standpoints. Here is a fresh and spark- 
ling declaration from a fearless writer who takes her own position 
regardless of the opinions of her ‘‘strong-minded sisters’’: 
Woman’s rights! Why, the very first right we expect is to be 
treated better than anybody else—better than men treat each 
other as a body, and better by the individual man than he treats 
all other women. I abominate the idea of equality and to be 
mentally slapped on the shoulder and told I am ‘“‘ a good fellow.”’ 
I shrink from the idea of independence and cold, proud isolation 
with my emancipated sister-women, who struggle into their own 
coats unassisted, and get red in the face putting on their own 
skates, and hang on to a strap in the street car in the proud con- 
sciousness that they are independent and the equal of men. I 
never worry myself when a man is on his knees in front of me 
putting on my overshoes, as to whether he considers me his equal 
politically or not. It is sufficient satisfaction for me to see him 
there. If he hadn’t wanted to save me the trouble I suppose he 
wouldn’t have offered. He may even think I am not strong 
enough for such an arduous duty. That wouldn’t hurt my 
feelings either. I have an idea that he likes it better to think 
that I cannot do anything troublesome for myself than to believe 
that I could get along perfectly without him. In fact—here’s 
heresy for you, oh, ye emancipated—I do not in the least mind 
being dependent upon men—provided the men are nice enough. 
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Let them give us all the so-called rights they want to. I shall 
never get over wanting to get behind some man if I see a cow. 
Let them give us a vote if they will. I shall want at least three 
men to go with me to the polls—one to hold my purse, one to 
hold my gloves, and the third to show me how to cast my vote. 
—Good Housekeeping. 

*k 

In a recent biography, which has caused considerable stir on 
account of its undeniable literary and other charms, the gifted 
mother of a large family is held up to the admiration of the 
world. She appears to have been in most respects an excellent 
woman ; but from among her numerous children she had evi- 
dently singled out two for special affection. These two are 
alluded to as respectively her favorite son and her favorite 
daughter, and she seems to have ‘‘ made no bones’’ of openly 
calling them so. While she was praising these two where, pray, 
were the other half-dozen or so? How did they feel when the 
mother discriminated between her offspring inthismanner? Not 
very happy, it is quite safe to say. One of these two chosen 
children was a son of exceptional brightness. The other was a 
daughter who seemed to be willing to efface herself for the priv- 
ilege of ministering to the wants of the family, especially of the 
gifted mother. 

Now, if only the bright ones and the good ones are going to 
be petted and made much of, what is going to become of the rest 
of us, who are simply common, every-day sort of people? We 
expect to get snubbed out in the cold world, but at home, at the 
mother’s knee, we ‘want to be treated as well as the others, 


* 


Now, the mother who makes such distinctions in her family 
ought not to be set up as a model. There is probably no mater- 
nal trait, not even the predilection for the hair-brush as an imple- 
ment of punishment, which has made more childish souls suffer 
than what is called ‘‘ partiality.’’ The pretty child and the 
bright child, though they may be dearer to the mother’s heart 
than their plainer and duller brothers and sisters should never 
be allowed to know any difference in the maternal tenderness. 
Untold tortures have been inflicted upon sensitive souls by a 
mother’s neglect of them while she has showered caresses upon 
her favorites. Almost everybody has himself witnessed instances 
of the kind which have made his blood boil. The gifted mother 
of the biography no doubt detected differences in lovableness 
in her children, just as other mothers do, but she had no business 
to let the fact be known, even in the privacy of her home, much 
less in the world outside. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 








ES I love the little winner 
With the medal and the mark; 

He has gained the prize he sought for, 
He is joyous as a lark. 

Every one will haste to praise him, 
He is on the honor list ;— 

I’ve a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the one who tried, and missed. 


One? Ah, me! They count by thousands— 
Those who have not gained the race, 
Though they did their best and fairest, 
Striving for the winner’s place, 
Only few can reach the laurel, 
Many see their chance flit by ; 
I’ve a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the earnest band who try. 


’Tis the trying that is noble ; 
If you’re made of sterner stuff 
Than the laggards who are daunted 
When the bit of road is rough. 
All will praise the happy winners ; 
But, when they have hurried by, 
I’ve a song to cheer, my darlings, 
The great company who try. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 
* 

How often we hear it said to a little child, ‘‘ There now, if you 
drop that agazz I shall not pick it up.’’ Why does baby drop 
his playthings? It is simply because his muscles are as yet so 
untrained that he cannot grasp objects when he desires to do so. 
When baby, by constant practice, has attained to so much control 
of his muscles as to grasp any object or let it go at will, he 
usually tries to use his new-found accomplishments indefinitely. 
To baby it is work and development and it is a time of real 
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importance. It is now that so many children are handicapped in 
their mental development by nurses and caretakers who then 
reiterate the old threat—‘‘if you drop that again I will not pick 
it up.’’ The nurses are only thinking of the playthings as they 
concern their own ease and not what they mean to baby. Baby 
does not fully understand the threat, but he drops his playthings 
as a matter of course, and sometimes he gets it again after having 
made a sufficiently vigorous protest against the infringement of 
his rights, but sometimes he does not. When he does not regain 
his coveted treasure, what is the effect on baby? Few babies 
connect the dropping of the toy and its disappearance. If they 
regain the toy after having made a great outcry they then feel as 
if its reappearance was the result of the outcry. The lesson that 
ought to be taught is entirely lost. 

* 

* 

It is quite worth while for parents to consider, when they 
find ‘ oddity’ cropping out in a child, whether his little foibles are 
not cherished by him as much through a desire to make himself 
conspicuous, to ‘ show off,’ as from a spontaneous and irresistible 
impulse. Oddity is a thousand times oftener mere silliness or 
vanity than genius, and all the common sense in the family may 
well be brought to bear upon its destruction. 

Ok 

One of the chief accomplishments to be taught the young 
is what the clever author of the ‘ Petrie Estate’ calls ‘ The art of 
living with others.’ The odd person is apt to miss this altogether, 
and thus be shut out from those sweet, common blessings which 
should bloom daily in every peaceful and well-ordered household. 
It may be complained that conventionality, if too strictly insisted 
upon, warps and degrades our civilizations. This is undoubtedly 
true,but, on the other hand, a certain amount of conformity to 
routine, and to what is known as ‘good manners,’ must be 
exacted from each individual, or the happiness of large numbers 
will be impaired. Conformity to higher precepts requires a 
considerable degree of uniformity as well. 

There are none so good to live with as the comfortable 
ones whom we can count upon; or, as the saying is, can ‘ put 
our finger on’ when we want to know how they stand. For all 
that most of us care, the eccentric ones may go their brilliant 
ways and glory in their freedom from the usual shackles. The 
great majority of good people recognize an obligation to pare off 
their eccentricities, and live humbly and modestly according to a 
rather close and binding law—a law of love. 


LF 


With regard to the most suitable substance for the baby to 
bite while teething, a firmly attached India rubber ring is the 
best. Hard substances, such as coral and ivory, are not good, 
as they tend to harden the gums, making it more difficult for the 
teeth to come through. Some children get into the habit of 
sucking their thumbs at this time, and those who do so will have 
the best comforter and ‘‘ gumstick’’ of all. It is just the right 
consistency, always to be found, and will often soothe their little 
troubles and send them to sleep when nothing else will satisfy. 
Though some mothers will not allow the habit, there is nothing 
in the least objectionable or harmful in it. If continued when 
the child gets older, the practice is easily put a stop to by paint- 
ing the offending digit with a little bitter aloes. 


rl 


‘‘“This thing of saying, ‘Don’t, don’t, don’t,’ to a child 
doesn’t pay. Things that seem to us unfit for a child aren’t unfit 
at all. Sometimes it isa book. Letthechild have it. It won’t 
understand it and will skip the unfit parts as uninteresting. 
Maybe it isa play. The same truth will hold good. Children 
are often overburdened with a sense of wrong. Anyway, how 
are the young to meet the dangers of life unless they understand 
them? If our girls were always sure of having a good right arn. 
to lean on until they are safe on the other side of Jordan it would 
do very well to treat them like canary birds. But once thrown 
out on the world the question confronts them, ‘Am I prepared to 
meet the conditions?’ When innocence is ignorance it is almost 
criminal, and generally the fault lies not with the ignorant one, 
but with the parents.’’—Fiizabeth Cady Stanton in Mothers’ 
Journal. 

** 

Ina volume of sermons by 1 well-known but turgid preacher, 
the following lines were found written upon the fly-leaf : 
If there should be another flood, 

For refuge hither fly , 
Though all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry. 
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WORDS OF WISDOM. 


VERY day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word ; 
Well for those who have no fear, 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 
—R. W. Emerson. 





ak 
Boasters are cousins to liars. 
UK 
Wise men make more opportunities than they find. 
Ke 
Confession of a fault makes half amends. Denying a fault 
doubles it. 
Oe 


An American artist was painting in company with a famous 
English art critic and author ; and whilst the art critic sat down 
with delight to draw an old tumble-down chalet, whose bent roof 
and sunburnt wooden walls were full of subtle curves and wonder- 
ful hues, mixed with soft gray shadows, the American artist was 
content to sit idly by. After a while the critic exclaimed : 
‘‘ Why don’t you paint that lovely old chalet? It is beautiful as 
a dream in color and form ?’’ 

The American’s answer was curious. 

‘‘ Well, I don’t see the beauty in it that youdo. The roof 
suggests wet coming in; the walls suggest draughts and chills 
and misery for its inmates. The whole place suggests painful 
poverty. I can’t paint it! I don’t see any beauty in the decay 
that causes human suffering.’’ 


LF 


He has hard work who has nothing to do. 
UK 
The most cultivated minds are usually the most patient, most 
clear, most rationally progressive, most studious of accuracy in 
details. 
* ok 
Let your letter be written as accurately as you are able—I 
mean with regard to language, grammar and stops—for as to the 
matter of it the less trouble you give yourself the better it will be. 
Letters should be easy and natural and convey to the persons to 
whom we send them just what we should say to the persons if we 
were with them.—Chesterfield. 
Uk 
Necessity reforms the poor, and satiety the rich.— 7acitus. 
Kk 


Laughing cheerfulness throws sunlight on all the paths of 
life. —Richter. 


HF 


The tender words and loving deeds which we scatter for the 
hearts which are nearest to us are immortal seed, which will 
spring up in everlasting beauty, not only in our own lives, but 
also in the lives of those born after us.—Spurgeon. 

* Uk 


Penelope—Going into business ? Cholly—No ; father thinks 
I’m too much of anass. I’m going into society. 


Famous Springs at Deer Park. 


A million and a half gallons of the purest water on earth is 
the daily output of the famous Boiling Springs in Garrett 
County, Maryland. In order that nothing can contaminate the 
springs, one hundred acres of land surrounding it are fenced in. 
In addition, a wire building covers the springs, so that leaves 
cannot fall into the water. It is from these extraordinary Springs 
that Deer Park Hotel receives its water supply, the water being 
piped direct to the hotel. The medical fraternity now concede 
that in the matter of health, the question of pure water stands at 
the head and front. No summer resort combines so many 
healthful features. The air is wonderfully pure and invigorating ; 
cool nights, with absolutely no mosquitoes ; the finest cuisine, 
with perfect sanitary arrangements, makes Deer Park Hotel the 
ideal resort.—Advt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PETER THE GREAT. By K. Waliszewski. Translated from the 
French by Lady Mary Loyd. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2. 7 


The Eastern Question, as it flickers in little paragraphs of 
war news and gossip of diplomacy, may seem a medley of jealous- 
ies, squabblings and unhandsome tricks. We see the straws 
blown by the winds, and pass on with a disdainful smile at those 
silly foreigners who never know their own minds from one day to 
the next. Turk and Greek are whiffed into the foreground for 
the moment—broken reeds to warn us of the coming hurricane 
that will uproot great trees. To grasp the Eastern Question we 
have to know Russia, for she is its problem and its solution, its 
long quiescent Sphinx, cold as a sculptured stone, but with a 
tiger heart quivering for a spring. And to know Russia rightly 
we must know her maker. The adage about scratching a Russian 
and finding a Tartar goes only skin deep, like most such sayings. 
The great Peter had a special endowment of skins, each of them 
extra thick. He needed them. When we read of what his 
greatness consisted and picture the state of the people he used as 
a potter uses his clay, it sets us pondering as to the real meaning of 
familiar words—civilization, morals, kingship, manly spirit. Did 
these exist in seventeenth century Russia, or not? Out of the 
stolid barbarian horde he compounded a nation not yet, indeed, 
wholly modernized, but unified enough and ambitious enough to 
lord it over all the lands that stretch from the Bosporus to the bor- 
ders of India and then from India to the China Sea. The Eastern 
Question is the difference between the quicker or slower pro- 
gress of the Slavonic race to supremacy in the East. Slavonic 
expansion is the fruit of Peter’s masterful determination to give 
his country seaports, navies and boundless conquests. The West 
will have enough to do next century to ensure fair play between 
the other two race powers, the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon. There 
were strong Russian autocrats before Peter, he was not the first nor 
the wisest who did great things for his country. The strangest 
element in his case is his own theoretical unfitness to rule at all, 
much more so to rule wisely and strongly. His doubtful origin 
and ruinous half-bringing up developed as unruly a nature as 
ever swaggered on a despot’s throne. A very Blue Beard in 
debauchery and cold cruelty from his boyhood, six feet eight and 
a-half high, and in every inch a bully anda brute. The tale of 
his incredible atrocities is here more than half told outspokenly 
and the rest is only half veiled. The maiming of women and 
men in fits of passion was almost his recreation, varied by the 
luxury of being his own executioner or torturer of prisoners. 
Maker and exhibitor of fireworks for public displays, builder and 
sailer of boats, drum major of his own band, amateur carpenter, 
ivory turner, engraver, champion boozer in a boozy age, 
maddest ruffian whether in his cups or sober, leaving no 
bestiality unindulged and every trait of gentleness undeveloped, 
he was a mystery of piebald character. All this denotes 
abnormal strength, yet never did a raw recruit show more abject 
cowardice, of body and mind, than this same great Peter did at 
the battle of Narva. His biographer minces nothing whatever, 
setting forth quite bluntly every vice and weakness in his hero, 
and so making his book a model of honesty for a hero-worshipper. 
This formidable creature came into full power when he was only 
twenty-four. The first thing he did was to imprison his sister 
for life as punishment for delaying his sole accession a few years. 
The next thing was his siege and capture of Azov, the seaport, 
and the next was his romantic tour of Europe in semi-cncognito 
as a workman, from which he went home and suppressed a 
revolt in true butcher style. Then followed years of wars, with 
ups and downs and always some plunder gained. In 1703 he 
founded St. Petersburg. By his divorced wife Eudoxia he had 
a son and heir, Alexis the Tsarevitch. He was born in 1690, a 
weakling, unfit for soldiering, so his father sent him to Germany 
for schooling, where he contracted a foolish marriage. Whether 
his wife died from a kick he gave her when near her con- 
finement, or mysteriously disappeared, to turn up as evil genius 
in later troubles is not settled. The Tsar Peter hated and 
distrusted his son and menaced his life unless he entered a 
monastery or in some other way died to the world. Alexis was 
the rising hope of the powerful party hostile to Peter and 
his reforms. At last Peter forced him to renounce his heirship. 
Then Alexis was imprisoned for high treason, and by his father’s 
command was deliberately tortured to death. The official 
account said it was a sudden natural death, but neither this 
document nor the alleged ‘‘ will’’ of Peter the Great are believed 
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in by this biographer. His reforms entitle this extraordinary 
man to be called great, in spite of his abundant inhumanities, 
which were inherited, and heightened by the brute-tone of 
his surroundings. The author of this remarkable book, which is 
choke-full of certified facts, as cruelly frank as they are 
brilliantly arrayed, is the sort of apologist Peter would have 
chosen. His hero’s face is so painted that every feature seems a 
wart, yet there is something majestic in the air with which he 
wears them and this crowned child of nature is at least great in 
bearing, overbearingly great all through the book. It is a great 
book, too, in its mass of matter, as fascinating as a romance and 
with as nasty an after-flavor as a French one. The translation is 
excellent. We take the following as a suggestive example 
of the author's quality and standpoint. 


‘*The Russia of Peter the Great is a factory and a camp,—she is not 
the focus of light and heat, whence the noblest discoveries, and the most 
brilliant researches, in science and art, beam on the world, shedding those 
noble influences which do honor to the history of other nations, and are 
their greatest claims to glory. And I think that the imistic view of the 
Slavophile party has been prompted by this consideration, suggested, in 
1764, to Betski, who collaborated with Catherine in artistic matters, and 
pondered over, in later days, by Shtcherbatof. Peter made his Russians a 
nation of officials, of labourers and of soldiers ; not in any sense, a nation 
of thinkers and of artists. Practical and matter-of-fact as he himself was, 
in the most eminent degree, he taught, or tried to teach them, the use of 
the improved weapons he gave them ; he taught them to read and count, 
but he never attempted to inspire them with splendid impulses of heart or 
mind, with the pursuit of any humanitarian ideal, of the worship of beauty, 
nor even with instincts of kindness or of pity. But this, on reflection, 
may possibly appear natural, and consequently justifiable. Those histori- 
cal, geographical and climatic conditions to which I have previously 
referred, as having surrounded the birth and development of Russia, have 
made her existence one perpetual warfare. Without natural frontier, and 
under a most inclement sky, the country has struggled, and does still strug- 
gle, with a special coalition of hostile elements, with men and things, with 
neighboring nati ns, and with great Nature herself, for the defence of her 
soil and the security of her daily bread. The development thus attained, by 
the most petty of all instincts, that of self preservation and the preponder- 
ance acquired by material cares, may easily be understood. To this has 
been added a tendency to physical indolence and mental torpor, followed 
by sudden fits of fierce combativeness, the natural result of long periods of 
unavoidable inactivity. In this mould Peter and his work were cast. In 
his own way he was a great idealist. He sacrificed everything else to his 
dream of a Russia not only capable of defending and increasing her natural 

atrimony, but worthy, some day, to claim the intellectual inheritance of 

taly and Greece. It wasonlyadream. Reality soon forced him back into 
the original mould, into the fight for existence,—and a fighter he remained, 
his chief and inevitable anxiety, to provide himself and his people with 
muscles and weapons for work and warfare. 

‘*Will this mould be ever broken? The most clear sighted prophets 
have so frequently failed to forecast the destiny of the great Empire, that I 
will not attempt to follow their example. Europe, so far, is neither 
Republican nor Cossack. Before that comes about, modern Russia may 
perchance have realized the desire of her great creator, and borrowed the 
only real and indestructible elements of European power and greatness.’’ 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND. By Julia M. Colton. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.25. 


The story of Switzerland should have special fascination for 
citizens of a sister Christian republic. It bristles with heroisms 
and romantic episodes. Legend and quasi historical traditions 
have lent their potent charm toits records. The mighty struggles 
which established this democracy six hundred years ago seem to 
have stamped their rugged character on the face of the land, so 
defiant with Alpine spurs and menacing avalanches. There are 
a few good books about Switzerland, some translated from the 
French and German, but there is room for this capitally 
written history-tale. The author brings sympathy to her 
work, and has a sure grasp on the vast range of facts, which 
are cleverly woven into the narrative without dulling its story 
interest. What with the plentiful photogravures of places, and 
other illustrations, the handy side-notes, an elaborate index, and 
the quality of matter, style and presswork, this is a book worthy 
of the highest praise. 


THE HESPERIAN; a Western Quarterly Magazine. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Alex. DeMenil. Fifty cents a year. . 


The fourteenth number of this modest-looking quarterly 
does honor to its plucky editor-publisher, and credit to the judg- 
ment of the good folk out Missouri way who support it. The 
deluge of flashy and trashy monthlies under which the would-be 
reader is hopelessly submerged are little else than the vulgar 
Sunday newspapers masquerading in the tinselled royal robes of 
the stage. They are money-making machines first, and maga- 
zines after, and literary papers last of all, Zhe Hesperian recalls 
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the days of old when the Scotts, Jeffreys, DeQuinceys, Hazletts 
and their ilk wrote and published as they were moved by the spirit. 
It was literature—not literary hash and trash—they proudly 
and lovingly cultivated on their none too liberal fare of oatmeal. 
Then it was reality, where now it is pretence, and devotion 
inspired, as to-day faddishness rules. The opening study on 
Charles and Mary Lamb is sympathetic and sound, barring 
the closing sentence, which is far from the judicial standard of 
the forgotton but great Isaac Barrow, whose namesake writes it; 
‘‘ one jest on the lips of Charles Lamb is worth more to the world 
than the ‘words of the Preacher’ himself.’’ The articles on 
Nansen and Brunetiere are able and timely, and the rest of the 
contents interesting, though lacking ‘‘quarterly’’ dignity. Zhe 
Hesperian deserves the success which makes great growths out 
of good saplings. 

Port-Lork&. Summer number. Boston: Poet-Lore Co. 65 cents. 


This unhappily named magazine is flourishing through its 
ninth volume. The literary character is well sustained in its 
sections on poetry and fiction, appreciations and essays, and re- 
views. Specimens of the much discussed dramatist, Sudermann, 
and of the over-affected poetry of Bliss Carman are given, and a 
more interesting selection of folk songs and tales from modern 
Greece. Essays by F. Howard Williams on ‘‘ Immortality as a 
Motive in Poetry,’’ and other papers on Hamlet and Browning, 
Sidney Lanier and Richard Watson Gilder, repay the reader. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
—— e 

Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood’s book of recollections has some 
kind things to say of N. P. Willis, a considerable literary figure 
in his day, but now unfairly pushed into the background by the 
clamorous crowd of living versifiers who fear the public would 
draw comparisons. Willis was a man of the world, a dandy, 
and too obsequious to his titled and literary friends in London. 
That this sort of person should have succeeded in making 
rhyming versions of New Testament narratives indicates some- 
thing like genius, of the Tupper variety. Mrs. Sherwood puts 
it that a Byronic ‘‘ fascination attended the man who could write 
such vers de société as he could, and at the same time write 
religious poetry, and the very beautiful little sad verses on the 
grave of a child — 


‘Room, gentle flowers ! 
My child would pass to heaven,’ 


a thing not inferior in pathos to Hood’s, 


‘We watched her breathing through the night.’ ”’ 


*L* 


This suggests an execursion into the wonderland of literary 
coincidences, which will make easier hot-weather reading than 
dry news items. Whether Willis’ pathos equals Hood’s is not 
our present concern, though it may be noted in passing that his 
best Scripture piece begins similarly: ‘‘ Room for the leper! 
Room?’’ The verses by Tom Hood form the most exquisite 
poem of its kind in literature, from every point of view. 
Singularly, a Massachusetts merchant who was also an amateur 
rhymester, James Aldrich, fancied he could go the Englishman 
one better, even on this gem. His attempt, good enough if it 
were not an imitation, has got into the libraries of American 

try as an original production of one of our poets, and the New 
York Sun not long ago said, in its literary page, that ‘‘ Aldrich 
has left nothing so well worth remembering as these eight lines.’’ 
* 
* 
This is Hood. 


THE DEATH-BED, 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seem’d to speak, 
So slowly mov’d about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers. 

Her quiet eyelids clos’d—she had 
Another morn than ours. 
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This is Aldrich. Hood died in 1845, Aldrich in 1856. 


A DEATH-BED, 


Her suffering ended with the day 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue like repose. 


But when the sun in all his state 
Illumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through Glory’s morning gate 
And walked in Paradise. 
Uk 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich is one of our best-known living poets, 
from whom we may expect better work than ever, now that he 
has come into a large fortune. He is greater at decoration and 
polish than in originality or power. In a recent volume of his 
poems may be found an original piece, entitled ‘‘ Sweetheart, 
Sigh No More,’’ beginning thus : 
It was with fear and trembling 
I whispered in her ear, 
Go. take her answer, bird on bough, 


That all the world may hear— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more! 


This is a very pretty local echo of some jingle by a way-back 
nobody who stuck it in an amateurish play which he called Much 
Ado About Nothing. 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot in sea and one on shore 
To one thing constant never : 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 
** 3k 
Pennsylvania is the most backward State in the Union in library 
progress. Outside of Philadelphia and some of the other large 
cities there are no laws or regulations aiming to promote library 
development. Even if a village or town wished to start a public 
library it would have to receive a special act of the Legislature. 
It is no secret that one reason why the Library Association chose 
Philadelphia for its last meeting was the hope that from the 
results of the meeting Pennsylvania, as a State, might give more 
attention to library expansion. 
KK 


There isa book now coming out which would be bought 
greedily by a hundred million people if one word were changed 
in its title. If wecould call for ‘‘ Notesof the Bank of England ”’ 
instead of ‘‘ Chronicles’’ the volume of four or five hundred 
pages would be pretty cheap at a dollar or two. Unfortunately 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle street is not going to give herself 
away just yet, but Mr. Turner’s book of gossip and pictures of 
her golden career will be interesting enough, in a mouth-watering 
way. 

kk 

America is the parlor floor of Dickens’ heaven. Here he 
enjoys the heyday of his immortality and receives more homage 
from more adorers than comes to him from his own little land. 
They have been working up a revival among his readers in Eng- 
land, partly to fan a moribund enthusiasm, but chiefly for the 
sake of gathering a goodly collection. A series of fétes has been 
going on at Broadstairs, the participators being costumed as 
Dickens’ characters. Part of the profits are for a local working 
people’s club, and part, we understand, for a fund in aid of im- 
poverished members of the Dickensfamily. If the merry novelist 
had forecast the dismal possibilities of life he would scarcely have 
lavished away his fortune as he did. 


* 


Amateur authorship is not a penal offence as yet. It comes 
pretty near the border line when novices, guilty of the venial 
sin of vanity in manufacturing manuscripts void of literary 
merit, have the ill grace to thrust them upon successful writers 
with intent to tempt them into becoming salesmen by the insult 
of a bribe. Andrew Lang is the most amiable of mortals, and it 
must have caused him grievous qualms before he determined to 
publish the letter he got from one of these unwise daughters 
of ambition. This is her letter. 

‘Mr, Andrew Lang, London, Sir: It is thought that you 
would like this story, and would be able possibly to place it in 
some English magazine. If so, for your interest in the matter, 
please take one-half its value, sending the other half to 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Furniture MANY men have 
that Satisfies married only a face, 
Afterward and found that face 

beauty alone was a 
simple impossibility of satisfaction. 
This applies to furniture. Gloss and 
color and decoration are not enough. 
imagination even will not wear long. 
There must be_ besides, grace, 
solidity and proper construction of 
undoubted materials to avoid vexa- 
tion and loss. Fair weather furni- 
ture is poor stuff in the changing 
winds of hard service and removals. 


EIGHT HUNDRED. No 
matter how cheap the 
hooks, we meet the demand for shelf 
room. 100 styles, $4 to $z300—tells 
the story of selection. Never such 
values in this line. 


Book Cases 


Office Desks “4 FOREST of them-— 

we are headquarters 
for any sort of Office Desks. 42 in. 
to 72 in. $6.75 to $100—Oak or 
Mahogany, roll top or flat top. 
Chairs and cabinets of all kinds to 
go with them. We know the goods 
and they are tried and true. We 
welcome inspection. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





ALUMINUM 


Chain Guard 


For Ladies’ bicycles. Light, strong, ornamental. 
No more torn or sy dresses. No troublesome 
lacing. No accidents. Infinitely superior to old 
style guards. Weight only70z. Fits any wheel. 
Sent prepaid —— erein U, S.on receipt of $2. 
Circulars free. he Turner Brass Works, 
181 Kinzie Seceoe, Chicago. 


(Jake Gp, Poputists: 


Che People’s Party Paper, (Tom 


WATSON’S PAPER,) Atlanta, Ga., the 








leading populist weekly in America, and 
one of ‘‘the Old Guard,”’ offers a liberal 
contribution to every populist chairman 
or committee, or to any active populist to 
push campaign work in his county. To 
get this contribution to the cause, write 
at once to CAMPAIGN DEPT., People’s 
Party Paper, Atlanta, Ga. 


Leading Populist Paper in America, 
One Dollar Per Year. 
Low Ad Rates. 





‘‘ The BEST That Ever Came Down The Pike,’’ 
country lane or boulevard 


THE MIRIAM 
BUGGY 


Strong, light stylish 
Big inducements to first 
buyer in unoccupied 
territory. Write 


THE BALDWIN CO., 


Blanchester, O. 
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Miss , L—— Street, C U.S. A. 
return MS. to this same address.’’ 


#* 


Lang’s great compatriot, Sir Walter Scott, was a victim 
of his own good nature in this respect. In the height of his 
fame he received a bulky mail package from an American 
correspondent. In those days the receiver paid the postage, 
which in this case came to twenty-five dollars. It proved to be 
a manuscript novel by a lady entirely unknown to him, with an 
urgent request that, after reading it, he would at once sell 
it to some publisher on his recommendation. A week or two 
after he had returned it another package came for which his 
secretary paid another twenty-five dollars. We can imagine his 
delight on finding that it was a duplicate copy of the original 
manuscript, with a note explaining that it was sent lest 
some accident had happened to the other. 


* 


If not available please 


This will be welcome news to many. Boswell’s incompara- 
ble Life of Johnson is about to be reissued under the editorship of 
Percy Fitzgerald. The new edition will be published complete in 
one volume, royal octavo, double column, printed from a new 
font of type especially cast for it. A unique feature will be a 
biographical dictionary of every person mentioned in the book, a 
feature that every lover of the classic will be thankful for. The 
American publisher is T. Whittaker. 


The Century Magazine will offer twelve prizes of $250 each, 
three a year, for four successive years, to college graduates 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts, for the best poem, the 
best essay and the best short story. Graduates must submit the 
work before June 1st of the year succeeding graduation, and the 
young men an@ women who came out of college in June, 1897, are 
to have first chance at the prizes. 


Re 


According to 7he Critic the rage for rewriting famous poems 
and songs is rapidly spreading. Prof. Wilkinson and Mr. Le 
Gallienne have found a follower in Mr. Edmund S. Holbrook, of 
Chicago, who has rewritten ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ in 
order, he says, to correct its many defects. The original, he 
thinks, ‘‘ is burdened with too much reference to a locality and 
the affairs of a day in mid-history;’’ and he has remedied this by 
‘*extending the spirit of the poem over a wider field, and limit- 
ing it to matters of general importance which will obtain for all 
time.’’ 


x, * 
* 


The will of Alexander Wheelock Thayer, of South Natick, 
who died on July 15, at Trieste, Austria, contains a bequest of $30,- 
ooo to Harvard University as an endowment fund to assist worthy 
and needy young men at Harvard. The sum is to be invested, 
and the income therefrom expended partly for the purposes of the 
endowment, and in part as an annuity of $480 to Antonia Prodan, 
during her lifetime. 


The death of Captain Boycott attracted but little attention ; 
yet he enriched the English language with a verb and a noun that 
for a long time were of paramount importance. They were born 
in the latter part of 1880, and the adoption of the verb by the 
French was noticed in the first number of 7he Critic (Jan. 1881). 
Now it appears also as doycotten in Dutch, deycottiren in German, 
and in Russian as dotkottirovat. 

Xk ° 

The University of Pennsylvania continues its publication of 
monographs on subjects in philology, literature and archeology, 
through the house of Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston. They are 
all scholarly productions and have won approval at home and 
abroad. Among the latest are, ‘‘ The Gambling Games of the 
Chinese in America,’’ by Stewart Culin ; the ‘‘ Life and Writ- 
ings of George Gascoigne,’’ by Felix E. Shelling, and ‘‘ The War 
of the Theatres,’’ by Josiah H. Penniman. 

UK 

On the occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Cabot, Dr. Harry Hakes delivered a 
discourse before the Wyoming Historical and Genealogical 
Society, and this, a study of the Cabots, is now presented in 
pamphlet form. If June was the month when John Cabot 
sighted some shore in North America, the locality of which is 
uncertain, the ship Matthew sailed under English colors, and 
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To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot-Gun? 
If so, our Ideal Hand Book “E” will inverest you. 


100 pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five 
years’ experience with Arms and Ammunition. No 
Dealer or Shooter should be without it. Send two 2- 
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on the dining car, 
in the cafe, touring 
awheel, avoid the dan- 
gerof changing water, 
drink 


HIRES 


ROOTBEER 


Carbonated. 


Drives away thirst,dis- 
pels languor, increases 
your health, adds 
materially to the en- 
joyments of lite. It's 
always ready for 
drinking and those 
who know its benefits 
are always ready to 
drink it. 


Sold by all dealers by the bottle 
and in cases of two dozen pints. 
See that HIRES and the signa- 
ture, Charles B. Hires Co., are 
on each bottle. 


A Packago of HIRES Root- 
heer extract makes 5 gallons. 
Sold as formerly, by all dealers. 
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The GEO. 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN ® and up- 
ward. Siphon feed saves inky fingers. Of dealers, or 
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The Parker Pen Co., 70 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 





WHITEHALL TERMINAL. 


New Entrance to New York City via 
B. & 0.—Unequalled Facilities. 





Whitehall Terminal, the new entrance 
into New York City, opened for business 
by the Baltimore and Ohio R.R. on Mon- 
day, July 19th, is the most convenient 
station to and from all partsof New York 
City and Brooklyn. This terminal is at 
South Ferry, east of Battery, and from it, 
under the same roof, direct connections 
are made with trains of the Second. Third, 
Sixth and Ninth Avenue Elevated Roads; 
Broadway, Columbus and Lexington Ave- 
nue Cable Lines; East and West Side 
Belt Lines of horse cars; South Ferry, 
Staten Island Ferry, Hamilton Avenue 
and Thirty-ninth St. (Brooklyn) Ferry. 

Ask for tickets to New York via B. & O. 
and save inconvenience. 


D. B. MARTIN, J. M. SCHRYVER, 
Mgr. Pass. Traffic. Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


then, ‘‘ from that June morning, 1497, England could make law- 
ful claim to the whole American continent by right of first dis- 
covery. This is horn-book law, sound law, from the beginning 
to the end of the world. The right by first discovery extends to 
and embraces all land connected by continuity of visible and 
tangible surface with the place of discovery.’’ 


It is now announced on authority that Dr. Nansen will make 
no less than $150,000 out of ‘‘ Farthest North.’’ Editions 
have already appeared in England, Germany, France and America, 
and the Dutch and Norwegian editions are just coming out. 


The Mountain Chautauqua. 


This famous Chautauqua, at Mountain Lake Park, Md., opens 
its session August 4th and closes August 24th. It is the most 
superb and sensible summer resort in America. Its height, 2,800 
feet above sea level, means a delightful climate and unsurpassed 
mountain views. Five well appointed hotels and 250 cottages 
open their doors to tourists at from $5 to $12 per week. Twenty 
departments of important school work are in the hands of 
specialists. The best lecturers, singers and entertainers in the 
country appear three times daily. The program is unequalled. 
Here is achance to mix a little intellectual uplift with your 
vacation. 

Mountain Lake Park is located on the main line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio R. R. and as all the fast trains stop at the Park 
during the summer, patrons have the advantage of their superb 
train service between the East and the West. 

Round trip tickets will be sold from all stations east of the 
Ohio River for all trains August 2d to 23d, valid for return trip 
until August 31st, at ONE SINGLE FARE for the Rounp Trip. 

For illustrated pamphlet and all other information, address 
agent B. & O. R. R., Mountain Lake Park, Md.—Advz. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THIRTY STRANGE SToRIES. By H. G. Wells. pp 504. New York: 
Edward Arnold. §1.50. 


THE IsLAND Lity. An Idyl of the Isle of Shoals. By Blanche Fearing. 
pp. 50. Chcago: Donnohue & Henneberry. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION for 1895. pp. 837. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 


THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKESPEARE WROTE. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. pp. 187. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





That GREBAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 
by every one who 
will use 





Nonecessity or asad CREAM 


Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 
Sen dc. for a full size jar (if your druggist 
hasn't it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, Send stamp for free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 
49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. § 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES 


relieved by using 


WILDON’S COMMON -SENSE 
ELR DRUMS. 


New scientific invention, entirely differ 
ent in construction from all other devices, 
Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, 
and where medical skill has given no re 
lief They are safe, comfortable and in- 
visitle; have no wire or string attach- 
ment. Write for pamphlet or call 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices: = Trust Bldg., Louisville, Kye 
~~ * ¢ 1122 Broadway, New York. 














Drum in position. 


[August 7, 189» 


The Men yroet comvaniens and cheap- 
est School Ink is BARBOUR’ 
TABLET INK. Wexuntrircecs 
spill or evaporate. You make it as 
you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, 
does not gum or corrode a pen and is 
permanent. 5 gal. delivered, $2.50, 
20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5e in 
stamps for black, red and purple 
worth 15c, BABBOUR TABLET INE C0., 
Evansville, Ind, 





Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 
Correspondence 
School of Law. 
(Incorporated.) 


AT S 
H oO M Send roc, stamps for 
particulars to 
J. COTNER, JR, SEC'Y 
DETROIT, MICH. 


671 TELEPHONE B'LDG 


ought to 

Every Lady fate one. 
Simplicity Itself. 

NO DRESSMAKER 2"witnocs 

= _ Cuts perfect! ick] va ae vtee 

- _ Cuts perfectly, quickly,exactly, without 

a tearing, the finest to the heaviest 

=——_ fabrics, any sized Button Hole. Price 

——_—. 50¢. mailed prepaid. Circulars free. 


Ideal Button Hole Cutter Co., 








AGENTS WANTED, 228 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 








There it 
stands 


an object 


SET, 10c. 


A new and beautilu! des. 

set including pair of 

Niend rigid link Cuff 
buttons, 3 studs, 1 collar 
button and new patent 
belt retainer; in 14K 
Roman goid or sterling 
silver. k xtra heavy plate 
Worth 36¢. in any store 
To give YOu an ink ling of 
our 1,000 Bargains we 
send complete set and 
large catalogue postpald 


0 CT : — 
ze e 9 
G5 Cortlandt St.. NV. (iy, 





‘OUT OF SIGHT’? Trouser Guards 
save cloth and self-respect. Look like a gentle- 
man, awheel, afoot. Best guards for agents and 
dealers. Send 25 cents for a pair to *‘ Out of 
Sight’’ Trouser Guard Co., Fall River, Mass. 





Make money prin) 
ing for others. (ur 
$18 Press prints s 


newspaper. Type 

setting easy, printed 

rules. Send Stamp 

for catalogue, presses 

Cards, cire- | and supplies, t the 
ulars, with factory. 

#5 Press and KELSEY & C0., 

save money. = Meriden, Connecticut 


Music Made Easy 


Howard Guitars and Mando- 
lins are perfect instruments, Our 
own manufacture, absolutely guar- 


lesson 


in the science of 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum brewing and 


TOILET bottling a 
POWDER. | perfect Ale. 


Approved by the 
Highest Medical Auth- Always in proper conds- 


orities as a Perfect . 
tion wherever you get it; All known musical ine 
* qi J Z , A § instru- 
Sanatory Toilet Prep hence the best to drink when a at manafectarers’prices 


Fm y : pi aration for infants | ¢ravelling by boat or train 128 
Ati Bie st z . page catalogue, 
FEED & ENSILACE Oo H IO ene andadults. Delightful C. H. EVANS & SONS free, All our a nan AB 
CUTTERS & FODDER SHREDDERS. after shaving. Hee . | ‘ have thistrade-mark 


Then, too, it saves about that much of the labor Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash Established 1786, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
of feeding. With their large throats, high Chafed Skin Sunburn etc. Removes Blotches Hudson, - = New York. 111 East 4th St., CINCINNATI. 


speed knives. rapid'y revolving feed rods, and Pimples and Tan, makes the skin smoth and 


this new traveling feed table, they will cut healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold 

more feed. green or dry, than any by Druggists or mailed for 25 cevts. Send for 
other machine made positively a ree Sample. (Name this Paper.) 

We have thousands of testimonials, and are proud of the stories 

they tell of relief from many forms of misery. But the experience of 

another person may not be yours with the same preparation. 


he ey GERHARD MENNEN CO.,* Newark, N. J. 
nov CURE = 
CONSTIPATION, sc. 








TABLE, which 
we have applied 
to our machines this 
season has increased 
the cutting power of 


NO SEDIMENT. 




















Send for STAMP SELECTION. 








. 50 diff. U. S.. 25e., 
. 100 diff. Foreign 8c. 125 
ada, etc, lic. Price List 


Free! 
A F. W. Miller, 904 Olive Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
~ 


‘Tey H-H-CARR«& CHICAGO. 

















Book on Silage" free. 
pease, Mase 
50c. 


THE SILVER MFG.CO. 
Saiem, O. 
Sold on merit only under an absolute guarantee to cure, if used according to di- 
conoid rections. Every retail druggist is authorized to sell two 50c. boxes Cascarets under 
prevent rantee to cure or money refunded. You take no chances when you buy our 
guarantee y y 

~— é eure Colds, Catarrh, reparations, sent by mail for price, 10c., 25c. or 5S0c.—address TERLING 
Theat Gasent bevchesble toe chile REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, or New York—or when you purchase under 
ary Devas: Your Own Druggists’ Cuarantee. » 


speakers and singers for improving voice, 
10c., 25c., 50c. 
senorier 


IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 





end stamp for description and testimonia|s to 


Send 
Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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